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COPY CARDS 

The fast, convenient way to make copies 



• Copies are less expensive than coin copies 

• Looking for change is a thing of the past 

• Faster copying 

Copy cards are available from: 



Bookstore, 342Q McTavish St. 

Chapter 1 1 M.U.S. Store, Bronfman Bldg. 

Sadies I, University Centre, 3480 McTavish St. 

Sadies III, Old Chancellor Day Hall 

Macdonald Campus Students' Society (Harrison House) 

Cost: 

$ 7 + $1 (refundable deposit) for 100 copies = $ B 
$28 + $1 (refundable deposit) for 400 copies = $29 

Those wishing to charge the purx:hase of copy cards to a McGill 
University Account Number may purchase the cards at the Business 
Office, Office of Director of Libraries, McLennan Library Bldg. 






RESTAURANT SHOWBAR 

1 106 do Maisonneuve Ouest • 845-9002 

LA TAVERNE 

1 1 07 Ste-Catherino Ouest • 844-6769 



. * Specializing in Indian Cuisine ■ Minutes away from McGill • . | 
J TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR U 

9 0 1 5% REBATE OFFER ^ 

for Students & Faculty (with coupon) on any of our super dishes i 
Examples from $3.25 to $4.95 i 

■ Chicken Tikka . T.nrinnri fhirkm ' ^^clwiches ' 

■ Butter Chicken '^'^^oori Chicken , ^ Samosas , 

I EATON CENTRE*705 Ste. Catherine West'Food-FareLevel'499-OI 92 * 



AT THE TOP OF UNIVERSITY All Type^ t 
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\ & MEYERS STUDIOS 

] FOR PORTRAITS OF DISTINCTION 

1993 IVICGILL GRADS 



50 % 



o DISCOUNT 



FOR MCGILL STUDENTS* 
SEVERAL PACKAGE DEALS AVAILABLE 

• You get one (3’x4‘) B& W glossy free with your order 

• Six different expressions taken 

• No appointment necessary 

■Price List available at the studio 

WE SPECIALIZE IN CLASS COMPOSITES 
WE ALSO DO PASSPORT St APPLICATION PHOTOS 



1121 Ste. Catherine W., between Peel & Stanley (North Side) 

849 ■ 7327 *No Fee For Resitting 

1993 JAPAN EXCHANGE 
AND TEACHING PROGRAMME 
INFORMATION SESSION 



The JET Programme needs Canadians, preferably under 35 years 
of age, who will be in possession of a university degree by July 20, 
1993 and who desire to travel to Japan to be Assistant English 
Teachers for one year. 

The JET Programme is an international cultural exchange spon- 
sored by the Government of Japan. 

For all relevant details, please come to the Japan Exchange and 
Teaching Information Session organized by the Consulate Gen- 
eral of Japan at Montreal. 

Date: Wednesday, October 7th, 1 992 

Time: 2:00 — 4:00 p.m. 

Place: The Leacock Council Room 
(Room 232) 

Leacock Building 
McGill University 

For further information, 

please contact the Japanese Consulate at 866-3429 
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Council attacks Prince over general assembly plans 



Michael Rottmayer 
& James Forbes 

McGill’s Students’ Society 
Council held a veritable inquisition 
against presi- 
dent Jason 

Prince during 
Thursday’s 

meeting. 1j|| 

Prince was 
attacked by all 
sides of the 
council, 
mainly for his 

handlingofthe — ^ ^|j| 

ing towards a 

ish their 

abilities to act within the system as 
representatives. 

No confidence in Prince 
Thecouncil meeting culminated 
in a vote of no confidence in the 
president. The vote was taken in 
light of Prince’s handling of the 
process leading up to a General As- 
sembly, which many councillors 
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complained was too secretive. not to this council,” said Athletics 

“Council has no idea what’sbeen rep James Stewart. "The president 
going on with the General Assem- has violated the constitution and 
bly," said Greg Shron, architecture this is grounds for impeachment.” 
rep. “By going to the students the Avoteofnon-confidenceissim- 
president has undermined the au- plyarebuke,andhasnoactualeffect. 

However, 
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tion passed 
by a large ma- 
jority. 



thority of council.” 

Kevin Brodt of engineering 
moved foravoteofnon-confidence 
after Council found out that Prince 
had purchased an ad in the Daily 
and distributed leaflets explaining 
the General Assembly without first 
approvlngtheexpenditures through 
the proper channels. 

"Just to whom this process is 
open 1 don’t know, it is certainly 



assembly 

required 

Council decided to resolve the 
General Assembly issue, originally 
set for October 8, by resetting the 
date to November 5 and sending 
the issue to a committee. 

Councillors proposed the mo- 
tion becauscofeontinuous fighting 
over the General Assembly work- 
shops, designed to set the agenda 
for the assembly. As well, council- 



lors felt the original date of October 
8 was too soon for adequate input. 

Before the committee was struck, 
many councillors slammed presi- 
dent Jason Prince for his work in 
organising the General Assembly 
and a few of them asked for an 
apology. 

“I’ve worked with the president 
for a long time and I believe in his 
principles,” said vp finance Susan 
Nickerson. “But the president ac- 
tually impeded the General 
Assembly process.” 

UndertheStudents’Society con- 
stitution, a General Assembly may 
be held either on the written re- 
quest of eight councillors, or after 
collecting a petition signed by 200 
students, which Prince had been 
doing. A vote of council is not 
needed for a General Assembly to 
be held. 

Several councillors thought 
Prince’s proposed list of topics was 
not appropriate. 

“\Ve are here to unify the stu- 
dent body, not divide them,” said 
senate/board rep Robert Valdmanis. 
“VVe are not here to debate divisive 
issues.” 

Law rep Christophe Sicking re- 
sponded that there are lots of 
divisive issues that are important to 
students. 

“1 don’t think wcshould beafraid 
of divisive issues,” said Sicking. 
“Tuition fees are a divisive issue on 
this campus. Does that mean we 
shouldn’t talk about it?” 

“We have a responsibility to be 
open,” added Sicking. 

Yet another complaint was the 
use of the Students’ Society logo on 
fliers promoting the Assembly. 

“We’ve received propaganda with 



theStudents’ Sodety logo on it,” said 
senate/board rep Leslie Paromchuk. 
Only official Sodetyactivitiesaresup- 
posed to use the logo. 

Space — the final frontier 

Several Councillors asked ques- 
tions about Walk Safe’s 
now-famous telephone. 

The phone was finally hooked 
up today, according to Clubs rep 
Edward Saad. But some Council- 
lors wanted to know who to blame. 

Former vp finance Lev Bukhman 
even showed up to ask if the fight 
over political and religious groups 
had delayed the connection ofWalk 
Safe’s phone. Vp internal Julie 
Dzerowicz said, “Yes.” 

But sheadmitted that even with- 
out the fight, things were not going 
smoothly. “1 didn’t think space al- 
locations would take so long,” said 
Dzerowicz. 

Dzerowicz added that it was not 
her responsibility to do the space 
allocation. Students’ Society policy 
says that she is supposed to take the 
applications for space and refer 
them to a committee. The commit- 
tee still has not received them. 

And our student 'leaders’ have 
still not decided how to define “po- 
litical and religious groups”. The 
terms are not defined anpvhere in 
policy. 

Vp finance Susan Nickerson said 
she thought the room assignments 
should go ahead and the political 
and religious issue could bedecided 
later by yet another committee. 

77ic Health Plan opt-out dead- 
line is October 6. Contrary to some 
instructions, you arc not required to 
givethenumberofyourpresenthealth 
plan (that’s confidential). 



U of T Scholars for neo-conservative dollars 



BY Nicole Nolan 

Toronto (CUP) — The U off 
Faculty of Law has been receiving 
grants from an American-based 
foundation that critics say uses its 
funds to buy academic research to 
further right-wing social policies 
in the U.S. 

This year, the Lawand Econom- 
ics Program in the Faculty of Law 
at U of T will receive $98 OOO(US) 
from the New Y ork based J ohn M . 
Olin Foundation. 

The Olin foundation has been 
accused of funding racist publica- 
tions and neo-conservative 
research. 

According to the Olin Founda- 
tion Annual Report, the purpose 
of thefoundation istoprovidesup- 
port for projects that are intended 
to stren^hen the economic politi- 
cal and cultural institutions upon 
which private enterprise is based. 

James Piereson, executive di- 
rector of Olin says the foundation 
does not donate to “destructive, 

totalitarian doctrines like Marx- 

• »» 

ism. 

The University of California at 
Los Angeles (UCLA) rejected an 
Olin program in Uwand Econom- 
ics in 1985. The program would 
have required students on Olin fel- 



lowships to take special new courses 
in Law and Economics and attend 
the John M. Olin symposium. 

The UCLA curriculum commit- 
tee said Olin was “taking advantage 
of students’ financial need to indoc- 
trinate them with a particular 
ideology," the US news-magazine 
Vie Nation reported. 

The Olin Foundation funds Law 
and Economics, a discipline that 
e.xamines the impact of law on eco- 
nomic behaviour, at a number of 
American universities: including 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and 
Stanford. 

For the past three years the Olin 
grant has funded a number of Law 
and Economics initiatives at U ofT, 
among them graduate and under- 
graduate fellowships and an annual 
visiting scholar in the field. 

According to MichaelTrebilcock, 
the principal investigator of the Olin 
grant, that aside from faculty sala- 
ries, Olin money funds most of U of 
T’s Law and Economics program. 

But critics say U of T should not 
be accepting money from the Olin 
Foundation, which they say uses its 
funds to reshape curriculum, and 
give scholarly legitimacy to ultra- 
conservative “Reaganite” social and 
economic policies. 

Edward S. Herman, a professor 
at the University of Pennsylvania 



says that when universities take 
money from an organization with 
ideological biases, they undermine 
academic freedom. 

“The purpose of Olin funding is 
to push conservative thinkers for- 
ward, to give them an extra little 
plus. Other thinkers can’t get fund- 
ing from Olin,” said Herman. “The 
institutionalizÂition of bias funding 
institutions like this can actually 
ause intellectuals to think ‘If I put 
forward this certain idea or view- 
point, 1 can get big bucks’.” 

The direction of the Olin Foun- 
dation fundingat universities came 
under public scrutiny two years ago 
when they were found to be financ- 
ing a controversial US conservative 
student newspaper, the Dartmouth 
Revieiv. The paper incited contro- 
versy when it published a quote 
from Adolf Hitler in its masthead. 

The editors of the paper claimed 
the quote was sabotage. But Presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College, James 
0. Freedman publicly criticized the 
Dartmouth Rcviciv saying the paper 
acted as an “instrument of intimi- 
dation” and citingas an example an 
incident in 1 982 in which the paper 
had published, an anti-affirmative 
action article in so-called “black 
English” entitled “Dis Sho Aint’t 
NoJiveBro”. 

Since 1 98 1 , the Olin foundation ‘ 



has paid or pledged $295 000 to the 
Dartmouth Review, $265 000 of 
which was put towards student le- 
gal expenses. 

Trebilcock said he had been dis- 
turbed over the Dartmouth Rei'iav 
incident and had written to the 
foundation, asking them to explain 
their support. 

“It seemed they had allowed the 
students to get out of control," said 
Trebilcock. “One of the problems 
of giving money with no strings 
attached is that people may go out 
and do things you don’t find con- 
genial.” 

However he denies that U of T is 
being influenced by its donors. 

“You have to realize the Law and 
Economics program has been go- 
ing on since 1976, the Olin 
Foundation has been funding it for 
only three years,” Trebilcock said. 

“The funding they give us iscom- 
pletelyuntied,” headded.“Theonly 
thing they know is that 1 send them 
an annual report.” 

Osgoode Hall law professor 
Harry Glasbeek disagrees. 

“1 don’t think they should be 
accepting this money,” says 
Glasbeek. “These people (Olin) have 
a set of value judgements which are 
pronouncedly conservative and re- 
actionary.” 

Glasbeek said the legitimacy 0 U 



of T scholarship is undermined by 
Olin funding. 

“Wearefull-timeacadcmic peo- 
ple, you obviously have value 
judgements. But is seems to go one 
step further if you take money from 
aprivatefoundation which isopenly 
peddling a particular set of views. 
Even if you held those views in the 
first place, if you accept funding 
from this sort of organiz.ation, it 
puts your objectivity at issue." 

But wh'le Faculty of Law Dean 
Robert Sha "-pe says he can’t answer 
for every dollar ofOlin money, he is 
confident that the way Olin funds 
are used at Li of T \vill stand-up to 
scrutiny. 

“1 hope that in the university 
community, ptKiple willjudgcschol- 
arship on its merits,” he said. “VVe 
wouldn’t accept money that told us 
what to do. VVe feel that we should 
be judged on what we have done.” 

According to Herman, the ac- 
tions of foundations like Olin are a 
vital link between academics and 
goings-on in the American political 
sphere. He says they havebeen pour- 
ing money into American 
universities since the 1970’s, when 
Amerian corporations began to 
become concerned over the grow- 
ing power of labour unions in 
Amerian politics. 
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Sandbox Politics at Students' Societij 



The actions of councillors over the last two weeks seem more like a 
kindergarten fight in a sandbox than any approximation of democracy 
at McGill. While all councillors, pre.sidents and v.p.’s are presumably 
capable of doing their jobs well, sometimes they make you wonder. 

The probem is not so much performance - after all, we are students, 
hence we are learning. The problem is that we students are also 
responsible young adults, and often fail to act as such. 

We come from different social backgrounds, economic levels, and 
ethnic backgrounds, with diverse political views. And sometimes this 
means conflict. While it is fine to disagree with someone on a personal 
level in private, it is a disaster to do so in council. The vote of non 
confidence against Jason Prince is aise in point. 

We are fond oflevelling accusations against oneanother — Leftist, 
Faggot, Feminist freak. Conservative Fuck, Overloaded Basket of 
Sexist Testosterone, or whatever. While we may feel these things to be 
true, we must respect each other, especially in a council designed to 
govern a body of individuals that most likely includes some of these 
types. If that council is ever to be united, or accomplish anything 
useful, it is essential that people respect each other, and commit 
themselves to healthy dialogue rather than indulging in petty vendet- 
tas. 

Jason Prince was elected by the student body of this university. 
While he may have made errors, these are certainly forgiveable. This 
is especially true when one compares to some of the characters we’ve 
had in previous years, and they never even received votes of non 
confidence. No. the real issue here is that a good proportion of 
councillors don’t like Prince, and his ideas. 

Fine. But you are mandated to work with him, for better or worse. 
The last thing the students need is for the Society to fall apart. 

So some of you would like it to run smoothly, with no hitches. Just 
like it has always done. Well, if it continues to move the way it has, the 
movement will continue to slide backwards into a deep pit of irrel- 
evancy, where it functions only to you something to put on your CVs. 
Of course, this is just where the university wants it. 

The fact that the administration accords no respect to you should 
saysomething. Vaunted references toauthorityand power and proce- 
dure mean nothing. Kspecially when coming from acclaimed 
councillors. 

It is a shame that you excuse your unfortunate positions in terms of 
student apathy. If there is apathy, then it is your responsability to fix it. 
Y ou should go to the students — they should’t come to you. Most of 
them don’t even know you are there. 

Council does not exist asa place for you to perpetuate your agenda, 
nor is it a place to train you for further political escapades. It is a forum 
where policy for the students of McGill is to be formulated by you, for 
the student body. 

Whatever you are upholding when you oppose setting in motion a 
plan to consult students, it is not a “democratic tradition.” 

Democracy isn’t about convention and procedure, it is about doing 
your job. And your job is to represent people. 

Talk about giving a certain faction of students too much power is 
just that, talk. If people are willing to work hard to change things, give 
them a chance. At least give them a chance to talk. 

Until we learn to repect one another, and each other’s differences, 
and grow up enough to avoid getting personally offended at the drop 
of a pin, nothing will ever get done. Nothing beyond the smug self 
satisfaction that a few people get in working very hard to acheive very 
little. 

James Forbes 



All readers are welcome la submil letters under 300 words. Add your 
name, program, year and telephone number. Anonymity can be provided; 
talk to an editor beforehand. Opinions can be expressed in the form of a 
Hyde Paek, no more than 500 words. 
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hyde park 



Opinion by Matthew Pollard, Phd., Dept, of German 



The following is a response to the 
September 23, 1992 “Hyde Park” 
column written by several gr.ndu.ite 
students in the department of Fjrth 
and l^lanetary Sciences concerning 
the formation ofaTA union. I would 
like to comment on some of their 
remarks and address some of their 
criticisms. 

A TA union, that represents the 
interests of all graduate students em- 
ployed in a teaching capacity at 
McGill, does not invoke the princi- 
ples of greed, but rather of respect 
andsolidarity.WedonotquoteMarx, 
you did, and the issue here is not 
some “discredited and unfasb'onable 
ideology”, but the rights of all teach- 
ing assistants and demonstrators on 
campus to common job standards, 
fair wages, and improved work con- 
ditions. Ifyou choose to classify these 
goals outlined above as “wonders”, 
rather than as rights, then a union 
offers an opportunity to implement 
and formalize these changes. If you 
also believe not only that “greed is in” 
for the nineties but also that such a 
sentiment is the impetus for forming 
a union, I would suggest that the 
isolationist tribalism of contentment 
speaks this slogan much louder than 
anycollectivcaillforsocialjusticeon 



campus. “Idealistic”, as a term for 
describing your views, was not the 
first word that came to mind when 1 
read your column. 

We do not need to begin this 
campaign for certification with a 
series of misleading and conven- 
tionalized stereotypes about 
communism, picket lines, strikes, 
and bureaucracy. The “grass-roots 
popularsupport”forthisenterprise 
is not lacking on campus, and nei- 
ther is the potential for any and all 
teaching assistants and demonstra- 
tors to define the constitutional, 
legal, and administrative structure 
of your union. The formation of 
suchan organization takes timeand 
committee work, and I’m sure we 
would all be happy to occupy our 
time, as you say, with “the pursuit 
of happiness, hedonistic pleasures, 
wealth, and graduating degrees”. 
Such lofty pursuits (certainly 
wealth) are rather difficult to enjoy 
with a monthlyTA incomeofabout 
$340, which is $340 less than an 
English teaching assistant doing 
equivalent amount of work. 

My department simply has no 
say in my wages, and our working 
conditions are only partly under 
the control of individual depart- 



ments; in no way does the amount 
of money allocated to the depart- 
mental budget for teaching 
assistants and demonstrators as 
fixed by the administration reflect 
the amount of work we do or the 
number of .students we te.ich. In 
simpleterms, underfunded depart- 
ments, such as foreign languages, 
are required to do more with less, 
with the inevitable result that high 
productivity isdemanded for lower 
wages. It isdifficult for me to accept 
the statement that “TA problems i n 
one department should have no 
bearing in (sic) requiring students 
at [sic] othernon-relateddisciplines 
to walk out [sic] on their classes”, if 
we, as different but equal colleagues 
in the hopefully enlighteningproject 
of imparting and gathering knowl- 
edge,aretogiveadamn about others 
working at this institution. Solidar- 
ity among departments does not 
automatically entail strikes and 
walkouts, but rather a collective 
basis for support that will empower 
us to negotiate and agreement for 
the benefit ofthe graduate teaching 
community. “What’s in it for me” is 
not the question. “What’s in it for 
us?” — namely we who bear a great 
responsibility for teaching under- 
graduates at this university — is a 
question asking for fair treatment 
for all of us. There are not other 
motives. Period. 
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VVasteful is Distasteful 

Recycling effort target residences, plan to expand across campus. 




BY Dee Hoyano 



Students at McGill residences 
will have to shape-up their trashing 
and consuminghabitsifanew cam- 
pus recycling program is going to 
succeed. 

“Past recyclingeffortsat the resi- 
dences have not been completely 
successful because of the unaccept- 
able amounts of garbage found in 
recycling bins,” said Claude Lehay, 
of the Waste Management Recy- 
cling Group ( WMRG). 

Currently, only Solin, Douglas 
and Molson halls have active recy- 
cling programs, due to resident 
interest. 

The WMRG, a Building services 
committee, took over McGill’s re- 
cycling program from Waste 
Management this summer. They 
hope to e,xtend the service to virtu- 
ally every building on campus, 
including the residences. 

But this means students will have 
to pay more attention to their trash. 

“Participation and conscien- 
tiousness are vital to the success of 



this program,” said Carmelo 
Spataro,ofBuildingServices. “Eve- 
ryone must be aware of what 
materials are recyclable and where 



they may be deposited.” 

Glass recycling was also a prob- 
lem in the past. Broken bottles 
thrown into recycling bins by stu- 



dents posed a 
danger to 
custodians 
who separate 
the good glass 
fromthebro- 
ken for 
processing. 

Recycling 
at the cafete- 
rias has been 
on-going. 
Glass and 
plastic used 
in the cafete- 
ria are being 
recycled as 
much as pos- 
sible. 

B u t 
McGill’s re- 
cycling 
efforts are 
limited by the 
poor market 
for recyclable 
materials in Québec, said Lahey. 

“McGill makes no money from 
its recycling efforts, but the cost of 
the program is fairly minimal,” he 



said. “The only way money might 
be saved by the university is if gar- 
bage is reduced to such an e,xtent 
thatdumpingfeesmaybereduced.” 

In order to reduce garbage pro- 
duction, conservation programsare 
being adopted by a number of de- 
partmentsat McGill to reduce w.istc 
paper. 

Paper makes up about 80 
per cent of the garbage generated at 
McGill. 

“Alternativessuchasdoublesid- 
ing photocopies and E-Mail are 
being encouraged,” said Spataro, 
“although nospecific policy or regu- 
lations are in place.” 

Blue and black recycling bins are 
located in several campus buildings, 
although they are not highly visible. 
Many offices also have designated 
boxes for paper recycling. 

Building Services will supply con- 
tainers upon request, and they will be 
happy to provide extra containers 
and pick-up services for special even ts 
such as parties on campus. For info 
call 398-3776. 



Closing the door to refugees 

Protestors condemn proposed change to immigration act 



BY Kathy Bunka 



About 1 00 Canadian ci tizensand 
prospective Canadian citizens 
marched along St. Urbain street 
Thursday, to protest a bill calling 
for a re-writing of 
the Immigration 
Act. 

Bill C-86 is in- 
tended to 

“streamline” the 
refugee system. It 
will make it easier to 
expel people from 
Canada, and it will 
ban most appeals. 

Opponents ofthe 
bill say it will deny 
some refugee claim- 
ants the right to a 
fair hearing, that it 
will give unreason- 
able powers to 
individual immigra- 
tion officials. 

Protest organizer 
Carolyn Maingo 
said thebill provided 
too little protection 
for the rights of refu- 
gees. 

“If C-86 is passed, there will be 
no accountability, no lawyer, and 
no hearing,” said Maingo. 

“This new bill leaves too much 
discretion in the hands of immigra- 
tion officials,” she added. 

If the bill becomes law, officials 
at border crossings will decide how 
it is interpreted in different situa- 
tions. 

One of the new provisions of Bill 
C-86 is that if people who claim to 
be refugees have stopped at another 
country along the way, they will be 
sent back to that country without 
having their claim heard. 



“A senior immigration officer 
will be able to turn away people 
who fear persecution in their own 
country without even hearing what 
they have to say,” said Sylvie 
Moreau, a coordinator ofthe Com- 
mittee to aid refugees in Montréal. 



Refugees from many areas, in- 
cluding Utin America, Iran and Sri 
Lanka ha ve no means of direct travel 
to Canada, wrote Dan Heap, New 
Democratic party immigration 
critic, in a pamphlet protesting the 
Bill. 

Heap asserts that refusing such 
refugeesa hearing would bea viola- 
tion of United Nations law, which 
stipulates that anyone with a well- 
founded fear of persecution has the 
right to a hearing in front of a refu- 
gee board. 

“At least five parts of C-86 seem 
to violate Canada’s Constitution, 



and the Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms... the rights of all Cana- 
dians may be endangered,” said 
Heap. 

The Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms protects anyone physi- 
cally in Canada, including 
non-citizens. 

Heapalsoobjects 
to a clause which 
would allow immi- 
gration officers the 
right to refuse the 
claims of anyone 
suspected of com- 
mitting a crime, or 
belonging to an or- 
g a n i s a t i 0 n 
responsible for 
criminal action, 
subversion or ter- 
rorism. 

“Such a vague 
‘guilt by clairvoy- 
ance’ or ‘guilt by 
association’ seems 
contrary to Cana- 
dian principles of 
justice,” Heap 
added. 

Most of the 
protestors were Ca- 
nadian citizens. 

“Refugees are afraid of what 
might happen if they are seen at a 
protest,” said Moreau, a co- 
ordinator of the Committee to Aid 
Refugees in Montréal. 

Heap also questions the ration- 
ale behind the legislation. 

“Why restrict access to the sys- 
tem,” writes Heap, “When the 
number of refugee claimants arriv- 
ing at Canada’s doors has declined 
between 1990 and 1992, and when 
Canada had fewer refugee claim- 
ants per capita than many other 
countries, why restrict access to the 
system?” 




news short 

Students of religion 
find McGill intolerant 

Jewish students wanting to celebrate the high holidays arc being 
forced to choose between religion and school thanks to a policy of 
intolerance at McGill. 

“The university does not recognize the High Holidays at all,” said 
Hillcl president, Dan Koffler. “No memos were sent out to notify 
professors of possible absences, and with many profs unaware of the 
holiday, Jewish students caught between religion and school.” 

Participating in Rosh Hoshanna this weekend requires Jewish 
students to miss classes Monday. 

But when some students asked for extensions on test and assign- 
ments due Monday, their request were either denied altogether, or 
they were told to complete the work cither immediately before or after 
the holiday. 

“Whether they move quizzes before of after it’s the same thing,” 
said KofJler. “We spend the whole weekend in the synagogue so even 
writing the test immediately after means you don’t have the same 
amount of time to study as other students.” 

Some Jewish students approached professors individually, asking 
them to tape their classes on Monday. But most professors said they 
would only do it if the students provided a tape recorder and had the 
equipment set up. 

Koffler said the disregard of High holidays applied to all religions, 
except Christian. 

“1 he same thing happens at Ramadan,” he said. “Muslim students 
must have a terrible time negotiating school around the fast.” 

“The situation of religious intolerance is typical for McGill,” said 
Koffler. “Ever since the university was founded minority groups have 
had an impossible timeofdealing with thcadministration and profes- 
sors.” 

But unlike McGill, many Montréal Cégep’s have policies for deal- 
ing with religious holidays. Vanier college hasa written policyallowing 
students to miss class and make up missed work. Both Dawson and 
Marianopolis have unwritten policies, but Koffler said both are 
cooperative. 

Hillel hopes to mobilize students of religion to pressure the dean 
of students to change his attitude. 

“I can’t wait to write this letter to Gopnick (the dean of students),” 
said Koffler. “His attitude is totally unacceptable for a supposedly 
multicultural institution like McGill.” 

The Hillel Steering Committee approached the dean of students 
about the possibility of introducing a policy for supporting students 
wishing to practice a religion. 

According to Koffler, Gopnick informed them that there was no 
way they could. He said McGill has never had a religious holiday 
policy and never will. 

— by Susan Vivian 
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TheyHadTheBestOf Rwytiiihg, ExceptCofifee. 



CONTfICT LENSES 

^^<*f£D|^^EUVEïd 

(on most prescriptions) 



D2f visual examination, OHIP accepted 
CSr* glasses in 24 hrs. on most prescriptions 



Goldstein & Goldstein Optometrists 
1 102 de Maisonneuve W, (next to Peel Pub) 
844-3997 or 844-3248 

Special consideration given to McGill students & sta 



Extra Special SALON RALPH Extra Special! 

Women's & Men's Hair Slylists ; 

with coupon I 

Shampoo, cut, . i 

$10 for him • wash, & blow dry • $15 for her ^ 

680 Sherbrooke 844*9688 ' 

(corner University, next to McGill) ‘SPECIALS WITH THIS ACt 



Benefit from our 
September Spcciall 



ie Château Neuf 



Prestige Apartments 

1645 de MCiisonneuve Quest • (514) 935-5434 







24 Hour Security. 

Stove & Refrigerator. 

Electricity & Taxes. 

Alr-Condltlonijig 4 Heating. 
Wall-to-Wall Carpeting. 

Individual Balconies. 

Pool. Saunas & Sun Deck. 

Laundry Room 
Cable TV Included. , 

Possibility of Furnished Apartments... 



The Best Price Downtown... 
■ : Guaranteed! 



September Special; 

• 2 1/2 Furnished 

• The Furniture Is 
Yours to Keep! 

• Conditional on a 
Regular One- Year l,ease 

Valid unUl September 30, 1992 



OPENING HOURS: 



Monday to Friday: 

8:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. 
Saturday & Sunda 3 r: . 

1 1:00 a.m to 5:00 p.m. 






' if"''' 



C- / ^ ^ 



IttK 




; TheilVIcGill Volunteer Bureau J 
ivill behosting a symposium o|li 

|; lei Sept> 30th I 

3480 McTsvîsh in p{^ 

SThe Shatner Ballroom J 







MASTER /•% 
SCHOOL 

OF BARTENDING 






&ncs 1979 
BAmnOWBé TABUSCPVICl’ 
COUBSCSWITHmOMAS’ 
DAr-fV{NIN6-SATUII0AY> 
PLACimTAGCNCY’ 
mcNCHsmiisH» 
BCBAT£r0RUNlUPl0Y£0‘ 
t mifARf B£Cm£N£S 



WHY LET YOUR LANDLORD GET AWAY 
WITH SCREWING YOU OVER, 
WHEN YOU CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES IN 
THE MCGILL DAILY’S 

“TOP 10 SLIMIEST 
LANDLORDS” 
COMPETITION? 

That’s right — if you’re sick of that sweaty smelly 
greedy pig of a slumlord not returning your call;i 
when your bathroom floods, roof caves in or the 
cockroaches eat your History assignment, then send 
us their names with a list of as many offences as 
possible. 

Hnirics will be judged by things like high rent, 
refu.sal to make repairs, nasty bchaviourand attitudes 
(i.e. letting themselves into your apartment while 
you’re in the shower in the house alone), and the 
number of polyester leisure suits they own. 

Remem.eber, they don’t give a shit about you, so 
don’t be afraid to get them into shit. 




MARS 



will be closed 
OCTOBER 2nd 



DATES : 26 December 1 992 to 9 January 1 992 A 

ITINERARY : MOSCOW, St. Petersburg (Russia). Tallinn (Estonia), / \ 
Frankfurt (Germany) / 

TRANSPORTATION :LUFTHANSA via Frankfurt 0 

COST: $2325 ((3dn) Includes all transportation, 

accomodation, meals, excursions, theatre tickets, T 
New Year's Eve party, airport tax and visa fees. 

FURTHER INFORMATION: 

Lynda, Department of Russian & Slavic Studies. 

Room BB3, Bronfman Building, 398-3639 

PRIORIIY WILL BE GIVEN TO McGILL STUDENTS, FACULTY AND STAFF 



DRIVING SCHOOL ! 

I 

SPECIAL OF THE WEEK! 

^ taxes \ 

10% discount (luith coupon) ^ ^ 

6260 Côte-des-Neiges 344-3262 i 



events 



NDP McGill will be having a 
meetingtodaya 16:00h todayinthc 
Shat Bildung, room 435. Pseudo- 
pinkos all welcome. 

Latin American Awareness 
Group Meets tod.ny at 17:00hinthc 
T.J Hooker Precinct, room 302. 

Arab Student’s Association 
elections will be held today in the 
Ballroom of the Onion at 17:30h. 

Student delegations to £1 Sal- 
vador from Concordia, McGill and 
UQAM will share their e.xperiences 
and answer questions. Presented by 
the Latin American Awareness 
groupand Culturefest in rooms 107/ 
i’« of he Onion .It 18:30h. 

Vision presents the film IV/st’- 
crach today at 19:30h in Burnside 
(Beautiful) Hall room 426. Free 
admission, free coffee and 
munchies. Call 844-2650 for more 
info and a menu. 

Concordia University presents 
Nicholas Delblanco speaking on 
contemporary African ficiton at 
15:00 in room 131 ofthe Hall build- 
ing, and again at 1 9:30 in the Library 
building, room 200, where he will 
be giving a reading from his most 
recent work "The Writer’s Trade, 
and Other Stories". 









.“ .Scit' between 10 am and 3 pm. • 

';S,ii,,„VolunteerOrganizationsllke 

The'Royal Vie., Dans, La Rue, Social Jitstice.: 
will be recruiting, and Informing!';*F;Vi 



/.SV.J ^SV.S{.^.S AVA'.' 

< ^ 'i' ' r n'” 



^ Applications arc invited for ONE delegate to attend the 44nd annual West S V ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

S Point Conference "Forging the Future: Rcdenning Priorities and 9 1^ 1 ■ 

2 Policies." The conference will be held at the U.S. Military Academy at 2 L/C \r 

9 West Point from November 15-Novcmbcr 18, 1992. FYcfcrcncc will be J ^ 

ÿi given to U3 students with academic background in international politics, ^ 

^ international economics and area studies. ^ ^ ^ Am 

^ Applications may be obtained from: T 

^ ProfcssorJcromcII. Black, Chair ^ L 

^ Department of Political Science ^ 

^ Leacock 509 Y ¥ 

S DKAÜLINE: FRIDAY, OCTOBER 2 S / / 1 1 /> I 4” 

S LATE APPLICATIONS CANNOT BE ACCEPTED S I II 
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Ads may be placed through the Daily business office, Room B-1 7, 
Union Building, 9hOO-14hOO. Deadline is 14hOO, two working days 
prior to publication. 

McGill Students [with valid ID): $3.5D per day, 3 or more 
consecutive days, $2.50 per day. McGill Employees (with stall 
card) $4. 50 per day, 3 or more consecutive days, $3. 50 per day. 
All others: $5.00 per day, or $4.00 per day lor 3 or more 
consecutive days. (Prices do not include applicable GST orPST). For 
more inlormation, please visit our ollice in person or call 398- 
6790 - WE CANNOT TAKE CLASSIFIED ADS OVER THE PHONE. 
The Daily assumes no linancial responsibility lor errors, or damage 
due to errors. Ad will re-appear tree ol charge upon request it 
inlormation is incorrect due to our error. The Daily reserves the 
right not to print any classitied ad. 



1 - Housings 



Sutton Ski ChoTet ■ 3 bdim, fully lui- 
nished & equipped. Walk lo hill. Cross- 
counity (tom liic doot. $3950/seoson. 
Everything included. 933-8611, 34 1- 
3767 

McGill Student looking lo shore on 
opotlment in NDG area, $ 2 1 5 pet month. 
Coll Michoclo or lionne ol 483-4 1 58. 
leave o message. 



Female Med. Student wants lo share 
5'/jWilh femole, non-smoker, serious stu- 
dent. 24 hr. security, air-conditioned, on 
Drummond St. Please coll 282-8032. Slu- 
denl/ptolessional. 

Condo to share - 5 V, loll stylo; ox- 
posed btick/pine, lutnished, sundock, 
backyard, (itoploco, washcr/dtyct, lO 
minutes (tom McGill, parking avoilable; 
neat non-smoker. $450 oil included. Tel: 
849-0932. 

Female student to share 4'/, with 
another (emole student. Clean, quiet, sunny 
rooms. $290 pot month. Coll 499-84 19 
or 843^123. 



2 - Movers/Storage 



Moving/Storage. Closed von or truck, 
local ond long distance. Oll-Tot-Von-NY- 
Flo. 7 doys 24 hours. Cheap. Stove 735- 
8148. 

Moving Service Available. Alex 324- 
3794. 



3 - Help Wanted 



GROUP LEADER NEEDED lor Dawson 
Istool Scmoslet Program -Jon 18-Moy 19 
1993. Oualilicolions: Experience work- 
ing with youth, previous visit lo Israel. 
Knowledge o( Hebrew. N. Party 931- 
y3 1 loc. 1473 / 486-2076. 
Computer Tutor needed. 
OuotkXpess, lllusltotot ond imoge scon- 
ning. Will pay $25/ht. lindo 845-0042. 
Teachers needed in British Columbia, 
for complete, and (too, inlotmolion send 
SASE lo Nocturne Publications, 'Tooch in 
B.C." Box 343MD, Station A, Montreal 
H3C2SI 

BOSSI We Need 3 Marketing Reps For 
Your Region. Give Us A Shout - 1-800- 
567-4536. We Ate... The No/ionol S/u- 
dcnl-Sales Fotce. 



5 - Typing Services ' 



Success to all students. WordPertocI 
5.1. Term papers, resumes. 24 yrs. expe- 
rience. $1.75 double space, 7 days/ 
week. Ropid service. On compus - Peel/ 
Shetbooke. Poulette Vigneaull or Roxanne 
288-9638, 2880016. 

Term papers, theses, CV's typed oc- 
cutololy by experienced typist. Reason- 
abe. looks good on o laser printer, lo- 
coled in the 'qhollo.* 84 3-3449. 

A-f Word Processing. Experienced in 
theses, term papers, assignments, etc. lo- 
ser Print, Fast, accurolo, unbeatable rale. 
Pickup & delivery neat your campus. Sam 
926-8737. 

WORD t>ftMESSIN6. 937-8495 Icrm 

papers, resumes, manuscripts, correspond- 
ence (laser Printer) 9:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 

(Alwolet). 

Accurate and prompt word pocess- 
Ing, laser pinlet: term papers, theses, 
reports, résumés (editing, page layout), 
ilck-up ond delivery. Alan 289-9518. 



Word Processings Special role lot 
sludonisl WotdPetlecI 5.1 • laser printer. 
Research/letm papers, theses, C.V. pick 
up and delivery. Angela Tel.: 485-3750 
Tel./Fox: 485-4510. 



6 - Services Offered 



Psychotherapy lot men, women, potl- 
nets o( physical, emotional, sexual abuses, 
incest, (omily ptoWoms, anorexia, bulimia, 
regression, stress, burn-out. Student tales, 
lise Rivotd M.Sc. 521-0101 . 

"Teach in Japap." No Experience or 
degree required! Call 345-5316 lot 24h 
recording or SASE lo Box 343 (MD) Sto- 
Non 'A' Montreal, H3C 2SI . 

Excellent care tor your youngster with 
acfivilios, toys and hot meals, in home 
daycare In downtown. Mono:288-4326. 



7 - For Sale 



Peugeot - 12*speed racer. Great 
condition. Alloy (tame & rims. Racing tires. 
Negotiable. Olgo 398-6790 (w) 287- 
9091 (h). 

New ImageWriter printer lot sale. 
Compatible with all Apple Macintosh com- 
puters. Costs 600 dollots new, will sell lot 
hall. Call 284-5 121, and receive a Itee 



ill. 
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'86 Chrysler LeBaron GTS; turbo 
charged; sports handling pockage; 5-speed 
standard; now back brakes; approx. 
70,000 km; very little rust. $2950. Good 
4536521 . Private. 

Antique Dresser. Price negotiable. Call 
931-1519 between 68 pm. 

Bomber Jackets $69.95 (Block, 
Navy, Wine, Green, Grey). Wide choice 
ol bools, pants, socks, (oshionMisty Moun- 
tain jockets. Down cools great prices, 
CANAM 1445 Bleuty. 

Queen*sized tuton anrj trame, good 
cond. $ 1 30.00. large while kitchen lobe 
$60.00. Three desk choirs $ 10.00 each. 
987-9961. 

One exercise bike worth $ 1 50. Never 
used. Fully assembled. Digital (eolutes. 
Hall price -only $75! 279-5413. 'Will 

Itode lot teal bike. 

Artist Attention. Slones beginning 
$ 1 .00. Ausitalion opal $ 1 .50 [3us Big 
choice ol stones. Jewels, etc. Noto Slones 
& Minerals. 3575 PatcAve. lower level. 
CAMPUS~BMTENDIN6 GUIIÏT 
lOO's ol shooter /coda il recipes. Exciting 
newdtinking garrws. Send $5.99 cheque/ 
money order lo DCH Enterprises, P.O. Box 
896, Succ. Place du Parc, H2W 2P5. 
Moneybock Guatonice. 

McClLL 
NIGHTLINE 



Lostyour mind? We're listening. 398- 
6246 






12 - Person, 






VilHümJZi.Tt. 





llingual quality typing service at 
low cost, on IBM PS/1 ond HP DeskJet 
printer. Pick-up and delivery guaranteed. 
Coll 6856346, 9476727. 
Word'procossing ol letmpapers, Ihe- 
ses, reports, etc. Experienced. WordPerfed 
5. 1 , loser Printer. Reliable, occurole, lost. 
Go<^ tales. Close to McGill. Coll Brigitte 
282-0301. 



Ml UMC IMWimi. IVMJMIIUMI 

condition. Products all natural herbal based. 
1 00% guoranleed. Doctor recommended. 
Coll Kevin 845-0302. 



13 - Lessons/Courses 



ScoreweIRn tlieL5AT,6MAT ,or 

GREI Out preparation courses which use 
a unique opproach hove been used suc- 
cessfully by thousands since 1979, Call 1- 
800-567-7737. 



14 - Notices 



WUSC*McGillt Inlormation sessions on 
Indonesian seminar. Thusday, Sept. 24th, 
5:00, Rm. 435; Monday, Sept. 28th, 
5:00, Rm. 4 1 3, Sholnet Building. Appli- 
colion deadline: Od. 1 5lh. Info: 286 
0714. 



CLASSIFIEDS 



ST. MARTHA'S IN-THE-BASEMENT: 

An Inlormal, nondenominalional Christian 
community meets every Sunday 10:30 
a.m., IxrscmenI United Theological Col 
lege, 3521 University. 398-4104. Every- 
one welcome. 



15 - Volunteers 



Faculty of Denh'stry wants volunteers 
lo porlicipale in o preventive clinic course 
with second-year students, lemolo or mole. 
Participants will receive a complete oral 
examinolion with o (ree cleaning. Must bo 
avoiloble Sept. 28, Od. 19, Nov. 2, or 
Od. 5, 26 and Nov. 9 between 2:30 
4 :30 p.m. Call Christine Wooley ASAP at 
4263455. 



16 - Musicians 



Garneau Produch'ons needs mus'i- 
cions (contemporary • ancient), voice (op 
era, semi-classical) all categories, dromo- 
lisls, ponlorhime, dance, other. 274-8384. 
Fax: 278-9990. 858-0450 Brovo! 



7 7 - Parking 



Parking space wanted. Must be 
close lo McGill University. Call 465-2 1 49 

alter 1 1 pm. 

Parking space avuilable. Aylmer & 
Milton. Rent negotiable. Call 843-8802 

(leove msq.). 

PARkiNG. Parking tor small cars lor rent 
now one minute (rom campus. End your 
circling the block ond ticket blues by coiling 
481-5911. 



ADVERTISE IN 
THE 

McGILL DAILY!!!!! 
CALL 

398-6790 

FDR MDRE 
INFDRMATIDN. 



AU 2ième COIFFURE ESTHETIQUE 

NEW ESTHETIQUE SERVICES 



Specials For McGill 
Students 4LLVE4R/ 



SHaimpoo, 
Cut & Style 

Men: $13 
Women: $18/20 




Perm or 
Modelling 

Womenor 
Men from $25 




Facials, leg waxlng^p0tcure/ manicure. 

20% off for students. 

IR ^ 'ïi - R 2 R R 

**cïised Mdhclfis” suitB 2Z0 (coPRep Shepbpooke) 




• WHIRLPOOL 
•SAUNA 

• SUNTANNING 

• MASSAGES 

• AEROBICS 
EVERY HOUR 

•LATEST 
HIGH-TECH 
SPRINT EQUIP. 

• FREE WEIGHTS 
•PERSONALIZED 

PROGRAMS 



with 
subscription 
Facial or 
Massage 

• Value $50 



CLUB SPORTIF ST. JACQUES 



1333 St. Jacques 1 Lucien L'Allier 937-3861 

Also in D.D.O. at 3269 boul. des Sources 685-4600 



— COOP 

McGILL 

GENERAL ANNUAL ASSEMBLY 

no. 9 

To be held on Wednesday, Sept. 30, 1992 at 6 p.m. in the 
Maces building lounge (McGill University) 3437 Peel, 
Montreal, Quebec, H3A 1 W7 

Çbi ^ (h Uti (bi (is (fsi 

9.01 Opening of the meeting 

- rules of the assembly 

- voting rights 

9.02 Reading and adoption of the agenda 

9.03 Reading and adoption of the previous minutes 

9.04 Follow-up of previous minutes and activity report 

9.05 Nomination of chief returning officer 

9.06 Annual Report 

9.07 Allocation of surplus 

9.08 Nomination of auditors 

9.09 Amendments to the bylaws 

- Article 5.2 
-Article 6.1 

- Article 6.2 

- Article 6.8 

- Article 6.9 
-Article 11.2 

9.1 0 Election of the board 

9.11 Closing of the meeting 

2029 Metcalfe • Montreal (Quebec) • H3A 1 X7 
Magasin Tel.: 844-COOP » McGill Tel.: 398-5001* FAX: 844-9497 
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McGill Engineering Career Days 

, . thursday, October 1, 1992 ? 

10:00 a.m. • 4:00 p.m., MacDonald Engineering Building 
- Seé your Career Centre for details. . 









You’ve always wanted to know how use your talents to improve Microsoft® 
things work from the inside, out. You used products. Getting totally immersed in 
to get in trouble for it. every aspect of their creation. Sound like 

At Microsoft, you’ll get rewarded. an ideal job? It should. After all, it’s been 

We still want you to take things apart. your passion since you were a kid. 

Only now, you can apply your curiosity Come find out more about Microsoft by 

and intelligence to put them back together attending our upcoming event, 
even better. Microsoft is an Equal Opportunity 

Every day, you’ll gel the opportunity to Employer and supports workforce diversity, 



i*. a registcied tr.iilein.irk ol Microsoll ('or|>«iralinn. 
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Culturefest 

The theory behind the practice 

The current celebration of the 500th anniversary of the arrival of European culture into the Americas, like no 
other event, focusses attention on the issue of cultural relativism and imperialism. In fact, the whole concept that 
Columbus ‘discovered’ the Americas has been undermined. 

But while this has changed, Columbus’ attitude towards the people he encountered on his journey is still shared 
by most of those in the West interacting with other cultures. 

Columbus saw Native Americans in two ways. The first centred on sameness, with First Nations peoples being 
“of an e.xcellent and acute understanding,” needing only to adopt Christianity in order to become just like the 
Spanish. 

The second view dehumanized First Nation’s peoples, seeing them merely as objects to be traded. Columbus 
promised the king that the New W orld “would give them as much gold as they have need of, and in addition spices, 
cotton and mastic...and as many heathen slaves as their majesties may choose to demand.” 

This attitude towards other cultures remains in the present day. Religious paternalism has been replaced by 
economic paternalism — assuming that others are essentially the same, and need only to be shown the (capitalist) 
way to Truth. 

Moreover, the perception of other peoples as objects has only superficially been replaced. Western liberal 
thought speaks of the need for allowing other cultures to regain their autonomy, but when non-western societies 
are forced to enter the global market, they do so only as “as many heathen slaves as their majesties may choose to 
demand.” 

Both of these views devalue the very concept of other cultures. Others are measured negatively against a 
supposedly neutral and objective western standard. 

What is needed is a realization that the western rational-scientific mentality is simply one culture among many, 
and neither can, nor should be, the standard by which others are judged. 

The attempt to relativize western culture — Columbus-bashing, for example — reflects “white angst,” a self- 
flagellation on the part of the dominant culture which is neither based on a knowledge of self nor of other. 

This attitude does little to change the existing social structures, and indeed it perpetuates existing power 
relations and notions of difference. White angst accomplishes one thing: it reduces the guilt burden of belonging 
to the dominant culture, maintaining an illusion of coexistence. 

And extreme cultural relativism — where everyone and no one is correct — is all too easily reduced to nihilism. 
We need a clearer understanding of other cultures to overcome the fear and ignorance that causes ethnic division 
and violence. 

This week, we will attempt to correct, but not completely abandon, a singlesided and hierarchical discourse. We 
will try to challenge our confidence in describing reality on the basis of generaliz.ations. 

Culturefest is not a freak-show where the ‘bizarre’ activities of other cultures are displayed, reinforcing ethnic 
stereotypes. The issues addressed are by no means all-encompassing, but they give insights into issues debated in 
a range of different communities. 

A cultural awareness week should stimulate an introspective examination of cultural and ideological baggage. 
The notions which have defined our social and cultural milieus are contingent, and are not any more ‘real’ than 
anyone else’s. It should allow a complex interaction of peoples in an equal and dynamic dialogue. 

Speak as loud as you can! 

Mridu Chandra 
Rob Hcyncn 



TABLE 



0 F 



— Multicultural monster, in which Adrian Hareioood 
engages in a Multicultural critique 
— A serious look at cultures, in which David Austin talks 
about the way people look at Africa 



— Veiled oppression and pointed fingers, in which Afra 
Jalabi discusses the politics ofivearing a head scarf 



— The Arab students' association, in which Balm Pennes 

talks unity 

— A thought about peace, by KJtalil Gibran, a Lebanese 

philosopher 

— Heroines in Arab history, in which Rajaa Alkaivafsets 

the record straight about Arab women 



— Tolerance and peace — a journey, in which Jonathan 
Click goes to a lecture by Rabbi David Hartman 

— Palistinian Manifesto, in which Palistinians say who 

they are. 



— Tracing the steps ofancietit travellers, in which David 
Austin tracks dawn Africans who visited the Americas two 
thousand years before Columbus 



— South Asian Women's Centre — a refuge for immigrant 
women, in which Mridu Chandra talks to two women from 
the centre about their hopes and frustrations 



— Rushdie's got style, in which Mridu Chandra discovers 
that the flamboyant author can write too 



— Memories of Eurobabylon, in which B. Penner gets lost 
in thewonderfid world of Eurodisney 

— God, peace and democracy in El Salvador, in which 
Hugo de Bourgos and Hari Variantzas visit the parade of 

"El divino Salvador del Mundo." 

— Believe this, in which adtures collide in weird and 

wonderful ways 



— Fragmented ideiitity, in which Paramita Banerjee talks 
about the imigrant experience in Canada 
— Poems by Lester McDonald 
— On being the different one, in which Emily McCarthy 
stands out in a crowd 







Multicultural monster 



BY Adrian Harewood 



At my high school, 
Multicultural Day was the annual 
exercise in collective self-delusion 
for many of the students and teach- 
ers who literally burst with pride 
when remarking on the school’s 
“ethnic flavour The school’s ad- 
ministrators, ever eager to 
perpetuate the myth of the institu- 
tion’s self-proclaimed status as 
“international school”, pranced 
around theexhibition room pomp- 
ous and proud as peacocks, tasting 
a bit of “fou fou” from Nigeria, 
sipping some sorrel or ginger beer 
from Antigua and savouring the 
spicy samosas from India. 

Liter, everyone flocked to the 
auditorium to see thebongo drum- 
mers, the traditional folk dancers 
and to hear a robust rendition of a 
national song of some kind. 

It was wonderful. 

Everyone was enthralled by this 
cornucopia of culture in the room. 
Heck, one of the stodgiest old farts 
of the school, the “ Theory of Knowl- 
edge” teacher — his ideas were 
decidedly anti-diluvian, a carded 
member of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, he had supported 
Goldwater’s Republicans in the 60s 
and was a subscriber to the arch 
conservative National Review, the 
magazine of Bucchanan, Buckley 
and Duke — danced a little jig with 
a couple of my classmates whose 
parents were from Poland. It was 
corny, yes, but we were a “family”. 
On that one day in the year the 
school had culture comini' out of 
its cars. It truly was blissful. 

People left the festival room rev- 
elling in the school’s 



“multiculturalism”. We were just 
so diverse. 

And it wasn’t that we had any 
teachers from outside of North 
America or that the history and 
politics we learned wasn’t decid- 
edly Eurocentric in scope and 
approach. Our teachers had told us 
that we were multicultural and we 
were were damned proud of it. 

Indeed, the Principal echoed the 
feelings of his cohorts when he 
stated, “It’s just so interestingbeing 
around people with different back- 
grounds and cultures. These 
exhibits are case in point, you just 
learn so much. You students should 
feel very privileged to be in this rich 
and diverse environment .” The 
irony was that no one really knew 
each other at all. 

Now don’t get me wrong — this 
is not a Culturefest bashing piece. 
Events likeCulturefest do have their 
place and evidently can be educa- 
tional, however we must be very 
weary about being fooled by the 
system and accepting tokenism. We 
must take the idea of 
multiculturalism to a level other 
than a bunch of people jumping up 
and down and singing a song. This 
may be an aspect of culture but only 
a minute part. 

What is to be watched out for, 
however, isa glossing over ofdiffer- 
ences between us rather than a 
genuine understanding of what 
makes me who I am. People can 
only start to truly celebrate differ- 
ence once thev come to terms with 
their deeply-rooted fear of it. 

You see, many of you only like a 
certain type of culture in small 



sanitized doses. Most of you are 
convinced that you will o.d. if you 
inj est too much. You don’t like “cul- 
ture” straight up — with all of its 
concommitant problems, frustra- 
tions and unfortunate realities so 
you add a bit of ice and soda to 
dilute it. I urge you to drink up — 
forget the rocks. I can guarantee 
that you will like it. 

I suppose I have reached the stage 
where 1 am convinced and con- 
cerned that people are terrified of 
difference. They love seeing those 
hip advertisements with the United 
Coloursof Benetton in which a che- 
rubic young white girl is pictured 
with a devilish looking black boy . 
They just look so cute together. 

It is those same people who are 
terrified when that sweet youngboy 
turns 13 years ofage and «walking 
towards themasayoungblackteen- 
ager on a downtown street. 

In my dictionary Multicultural 
Day is spelled P-A-I-N R-E-L-I-E-F. 
At best it offers superficial healing. 
Bush’s actions after the riots were 
the same kind of placebo medicine. 
As I see it, these events can be lethal 
for they can be exploited by danger- 
ous people to create confusion and 
lull the masses to sleep. 

I am tired of those individuals 
who use the veil of multiculturalism 
as a means of escaping from a seri- 
ous dialogue about the issues. 

I’m tired of people taking 
Tylenols in order to fall asleep. Now 
more than ever we need people who 
are in a conscious state. It is only 
those who will not see who are truly 
blind. Wake up. Educate yourself. I 
am tired, indeed my family is tired. 




but we refuse to go to sleep for we 
will truly be destroyed if we do. 

People hide behind the chimera 
of multiculturalism in order to pre- 
vent change. George Bush is one of 
those lovers of Multicultural Day 
because it makes him forget about 
things like:LA.riots, Rodney King, 
Racism, Inner cities. 

McGill Administrators love 
multicultural events like 
Culturefest because it gives the pub- 
lic the impression that McGill truly 
is a diverse community. 

Yet if McGill can sponsor and 
support a multicultural week, why 
can’t it get really multicultural, re- 
ally radical and support a 
multicultural faculty, curriculum, 
academy. You love multicultural 
day because it allows you to con- 
veniently and painlessly suppress 
that eternal bugaboo your fear 
about race. 

1 have had enough of these 
multiculturalism lovers/monsters. 
Do you see why this term is so 
dangerous. It is high time that we 



speak in plain language. 

If you couldn’t tell already I am 
an African Canadian born to 
Antiguan and Barbadian parents. 

Oh, you couldn’t tell? 

What are you afraid of then when 
1 walk in front of you, or behind 
you. Why don’t you believe men 
when I tell you that “isolated inci- 
dents” with the police are not 
isolated but are rather a sick pattern 
that has to be to be dealt with. 

Why do 1 have to always have to 
convince you that I am not exagger- 
ating? 1 am your classmate and your 
“friend” so why can’t you tell me 
what you are afraid of. You see we 
have to talk because you are afraid 
of talking about these issues in front 
of my face. 1 know your type, you 
want to go see the bongo drummers 
and munch on someGerman wiener 
schnitzel at the multicultural show. 

Maybe you should take a bite of 
another kind of multiculturalism. 
You might just find it tasty. It might 
just keep you awake. 1 urge you to 
try it. 



A serious look at cultures 



BY David Austin 



This year there has been a con- 
certed effort on the part of the 
organisers of Culturefest to make 
the week-long set of activities more 
meaningful and relevant to the vari- 
ous peoples involved. Unlike last 
year, an attempt has been made to 
not only talk about the superficial 
things about cultures, but to also 
deal with pressing issues, such as 
Racism and the Legacy of 
Columbus. 

Unlike last year, when 
Culturefest was called Fiesta, the 
Black Students’ Network did not 
rccieve any telephone calls request- 
ing someone who played the “Bongo 
drum” — a derogatory term used 
to describe what amounts to a vari- 
ety of different Afrian percussion 
instruments. 

It seems that people are finally 
realizing that culture is far more 
than what some people would des- 







ignateas “costumes," ethnicmusic, 
and folk tales. People are awaken- 
ing to the fact that culture, history, 
and politics can not realistically be 
separated. Not if people seriously 
want to tackle the problems that 
result when a multicultural society 
docs not recognize all of its multi- 
ple cultures. 

At a recent visit to England a 
friend took me to a place just out- 
side London called Aklowa. In one 
of the Ghanian languages Aklowa 
means village and that is precisely 
what this w.is. Aklowa is a rccrea- 















tion of a traditional African, in this 
case a Ghanian village. 

The host asked some important 
— to some, perhaps amusing ques- 
tionsabout the terminology used to 
describe aspects of traditional Afri- 
can life. 

“Why is it that when a Euro- 
pean builds a house made of mud 
and wood it is called a cottage or 
thatched house but when one is 
found in an African villageits called 
a hut,” he asked. 

“Why arc very powerful men that 



often control vast territories in Af- 
rica called chiefs yet the equivalent 
in Europe and elsewhere is called a 
king?” 

He could have also asked why 
African art is still being called 
“primitive” despite the fact that it 
en tails some very complex csotcrical 
and cosmological concepts and has 
had a profound influence on the art 
of Europe — Picasso and the like. 
Or he could have asked why when 
differences between ethnic groups 
in Africa results in violence it is 



called tribal warfare yet in Yugosla- 
via it is called ethnic or interethnic 
warfare. 

The point here is not to state that 
1 would like to see these type of 
disputes elevated from the status of 
violence to warfare. The point is 
that the distinctions in terminology 
used when describing Africa and its 
peoples are not a mere matter of 
semantics. It elevates the value of 
European societies whilediminish- 
ing the value and worth of African 
societies. 

If people are serious about solv- 
ing the racial and social problems 
that are pervasive here in Canada 
and the West in general, it is about 
time that careful thought is given to 
the relationship between language, 
terminology,and perception of oth- 
ers. But as always, the question 
remains. 

Who is serious? 
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Veiled oppression 
and Pointed fin gers 



F 



our years ago I came to Canada from the Middle East to attend 
McGill. I moved in with a Canadian woman who called herself a strong feminist. I also identify 
with feminism, and I was happy to live with a woman who was concerned about such issues. 




B 

Although wc got alonu, she was offended 
by my way of dressing. In particular, she 
objected to the scarf I wear over my hair. 
She wanted me to comply to Western 
standards of dressing. For her the prob- 
lem was clear: I was afraid to show my 
body. 

Thisargument shocked mebecause all 
my life 1 had considered veiling the harder 
choice. When veiled, a woman can not 
use her body as an advantage. I also learned 
that as women we should resist the 
sexualization of our bodies and instead 
develop our intellectual capacities. I 
learned to be seen through my intellec- 
tual personal capacitiesand not my looks. 

She did not consider my arguments 
valid because they came from a Muslim 
woman. She replied that if Muslim men 
dressed like Muslim women she could 
accept it. My answer to that w.is that if her 
fellow men wore lipstick, high heels, and 
mini skirts then I too could accept the 
difference. 

Liter, she decided that she did not 
want me there any longer, because I was 
a threat to her image as a feminist. 

Western stereotypes of 
Muslim women 

T 

JL wondered why the differences 
between Western men and women were 
accept.ible to her, but not those between 
Muslim men and women. She seemed to 
have the idea that Western women had 
gone through some kind of enlighten- 
ment, and it was now their business to 
help Muslim women becomc“liberated". 
It is sad that many women in the West do 
not realize that their status is not better 



than that of other women, and that their 
superior position only comes from the 
domination of the Western patriarchy 
over other patriarchies. 

When 1 started looking for another 
apartment, 1 asked if my veil was offen- 
sive. Here, in a supposedly “liberal” 
society 1 was in the position of having to 
gain approval on my style of clothing. 

But the issue ran deeper. I had been 
oppressed bya Western “feminist” whose 
main purpose was to remove oppression 
from women’s lives. She felt no solidarity 
with me or with women like me. She 
could not identify with our struggle. 

From my own e.xperiencc and the ex- 
perience of other Muslim women, I 
realized how rigid and strereotypical 
Western ideas about Muslim women are. 
We are differentiated from Western 
women, and considered inferior. Many 
Western women believe they have the 
most liberated status in the world as 
women. Such women equate Westerni- 
Ziition with mvidernity and libcr,ition. 
Non-Western peoples’ cultural practices, 
no matter how symbolic and harmless, 
are seen as oppressive elements which 
must be replaced with Western alterna- 
tives. 

Veiling is one of the most obvious 
problematic and symbolic practices that 
is politicized by the West. Many people 
draw spurious causal links between veil- 
ing. ind oppression. If a woman is veiled, 
she is certainly naive, dependent and op- 
pressed. The fact that a woman is worki ng 
or gettingher education in a foreign coun- 
try is overlooked — if she is veiled, she is 
“oppressed." 

Ironically, many Muslim women h.ive 
the same belief that Muslim women en- 
joy thebest status in the world. As women, 
they are not exploited sexually, they are 
not used as .idvertisement ploys, they 



have had marriage and divorce rights for 
centuries,and theydonot lose their names 
when they marry. Moreover, women in 
Islam h.ive the right to refuse their mother 
role and household tasks for which they 
either will be paid or receive hired help. I n 
addition, women in Islam have h.id the 
right to pre-condition their marriage on 
any aspects they choose. 

The themes most frequently discussed 
to represent Muslim women are total 
veiling .ind clitoridectomy (female cir- 
cumcision),sensitive.indhorrifyingissues 
not only to Western viewers but also to 
Muslim women themselves. 

Unfortunately, the practices selected 
to represent “insightful” accounts into 
the lives of Muslim women are also spu- 
rious .ind unrepresentative of the lives 
and concerns of women in Islamic coun- 
tries. The main emph.isis placed on these 
e.xotic and very limited practices divert 
the attention of many women from their 
common struggle and their common 
goals. It keeps women in different socie- 
ties from recognizing the potential in the 
diversity of approaches for resisting the 
constraints on their lives. 

By becoming preoccupied with minor 
symbolic issues, looking only at the sur- 
faceofsociety.anditss)Tnbolicexpression, 
we are blinded to many common issues. 

Limits in all societies 

W 

w ¥ hen Muslim women choose 
to veil, they h.ive the right to do so, and it 
has to be respected asan option chosen to 
neutr.ilizc their se.\u.ility. This option is 
just .IS valid as other women’s choice to 
expose, their sexuality. Both cases are 
expressions of female identity. 

Both approaches can be symbolic of 



freedom and independence, as well as of 
oppression. Both these options can be 
oppressive if they are enforced on women 
formally. For example, veiling is not in- 
trinsically oppressive. It is a contextual 
symbol and has been used for variety of 
reasons at different times. 

Likewise, Western standards of dress- 
ing are not intrinsically liberating and 
emancipating. Some Islamiccountrics en- 
forced legal unveiling as a measure of 
modernizingtheir“tr.iditional” societies. 
This shows how unveiling is perceived to 
be intrinsially liberating even when it is 
done coercively by the state. 

The Western media did not give any 
attention on compulsory unveilingasthey 
did with compulsory veiling, because for 
them Western standards are essentially 
liberating. The point here to be consid- 
ered is women’s choices and freedom to 
select the ways in which they want to 
represent themselves. The similarities 
present in both contexts are usually over- 
looked. It is cultumlly determined values 
and judgements that took the lead in 
representing and portraying what was 
happening to women. 

Many Western women will argue that 
even when the state is not involved, veil- 
ing is oppressive because women fall 
under thedominant values ofsociety. But 
these women forget that any society has 
codes of modesty and dressing. Western 
women can’t go around topless, for ex- 
ample. 

We must keep in mind that all socie- 
ties h.ive limits, and all people who live in 
them are free to theextent of bcingable to 
use the available choices. 

Of course, we alw.iys break the lines 
but also h.ive to know the benefits and 
costs. Is it really worth breaking some 
symbolic practices rather than reworking 
the roles and me.iningbchind them? That 
is what modern Muslim women are do- 
ing when they re-veil. Their struggle 
should be seen more in the economic, 
political and legal spheres, rather than in 
light of culturally specific practices and 
symbolic institutions. 

The problems facing Western and 
Muslim women are similar, no matter 
how different they appear on the surface. 
But cultural hegemony overrides these 
common grounds. Consct]ucntly both so- 
cieties compare thier ideals to the actual 
practices in the other society. Both Mus- 
lims and Westerners point their linger at 
the others’ fuilts without realizing that a 
similar finger is pointed at them. 





The Arab Students' Association 



BY Bahaa sunallah 
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clcome to Mcgill. 



Welcome to all those of you who 
want to hear and learn about Unity. 
About how to talk and understand. 
Most important of all is how to 
compromise. 

Compromise. It’s a big concept. 
We never mean to say that people 
should compromise their beliefs 
and rights so they can eiijoy a de- 
cent living. Nor do we mean to say 



that people should let go of valu- 
able dreams and ambitions for the 
sake of others. Compromise grows 
out of talking to, understanding, 
and respecting one another. 

Our concept of compromise is 
summarized by giving to the spirit 
of the group, and not giving up to 
the interest of individuals. The 
group is what really matters, and 
that is how united nations make a 
difference. 

At McGill, this is what we keep 
in mind when we work, because we 
work for a cause. The Arabs, being 



a minority, need to collaborate to 
present their respected culture, tra- 
dition, and to enjoy their rights and 
values as human beings. 

The McGill Arab Students’ Asso- 
ciation is now a place for those who 
are interested in diplomacy and co- 
operation. Yes, it is true. Regardless 
of how diverse the Arabic mentality 
on campus is, the wholecommunity 
is standing behind one body. The 
body that represents the Arabs. This 
is the body that is taking charge this 
year to keep the faith, and strengthen 
the ties with the students on and off 



campus. 

The Arab Students’ Association 
(ASA), is a cultural and an educa- 
tional society where the main 
objective is to expose our values to 
the McGill community in order to 
establish closer ties with other Gi- 
nadian and ethnic atmospheres. At 
the ASA, entertainment takesa part 
in our communications with our 
members. 

We like to percieve the ASA as a 
society from the community, to the 
community, and by the commu- 
nity. 



The executives of this year 
as well as the members are 
longing to see the ne^v faces. 
We would like to see you to- 
day, Monday September 28, 
’92. We will be in the Union 
Ball Room 17h30. 




3re also heroines 
Arab history 



A Thought 



About Peace 



BY Khalil Gibran, 



A Lebanese Philosopher 



The tempest calmed after bend- ■ tion, he said, “Fear me not, for 1 am 
ing the branches of the trees and the object of your plea. Be glad, for 
leaning heavily upon the grain ini Peace has carried me back safely to 
thefield.Thestarsappearedasbrb- you.ahdhumanityhasrestoredwhat 
ken remnants of the b'ghtning, but greed essayed to take from us. Be not 
now silence prevailed over all, as if sad, but smile, my beloved. Do not 
Nature’swarhadneverbeenfought. express bewilderment, for Love has 
At that hour a young woman powerthatdispelsDeathjcharmthat 
entered her chamber and knelt by conquers the enemy. I am your one. 
her bed sobbing bitterly. Her heart Think of me not a spectre emerging 
flamed with agony but she could from the House of Death to visit you 
finally open lips and say, "Oh Lord, Home of Beauty. 
bringhimhomesafelytome.Ihave “Do not be frightened, for 1 am 



By Rajaa Alkawaf 



At has been customary for literature to relate certainly be Al-Khansaa. Her talent for poetry 
heroism to men and to forget mentioning the was so great that she recieved the title of ‘best 
achievements of women in history. Women have female poet that ever existed and would ever exist 
played a huge role in history, a role that is often in the future’. 

forgotten. Last but not least is a woman by the name of 

A good example of this is Fatima Bint Ahmed Umm-Omaaraa who participated in the battles of 
Ibn Yahya who used to advise her husband, an the early Islamic period. Her support, both medi- 
Imam, on legal matters that puzzled him. When cal and physical, resulted in her losing an arm, as 
he would give a precise explanation, his students well as suffering other wounds, 
would tell him that the source of the information The list of women remains long and history 
must have been his wife. cannot be told in a few words. But the knowlegc 

Another Heroine in the Arab history would of them is there for those who arc eager to know. 







Palestinian Demonstration, West Bank 



You don’t get more pious by 
hating more lews.... Piety comes 
from more learning, more listen- 
ing, more tolerance, laughter and 
hard work.” What was Rabbi David 
Hartman trying to tell the lews of 
Montréal Tuesday night? And why 
was he saying it now? 

Hartman was appearing at the 
Sha’ar Shomayim synagogue in 
Westmount, as part of a series of 
lectures endowed by mega-philan- 
thropist Edward Bronfman. The 
synagogue-that-Seagram’s-built 
was packed to the oaken rafters — a 
condition usually reserved for the 
High Holidays — as Montréal lews, 
who fondly remembered the rabbi 
from his days at the Bailey Street 
synagogue, came out to see an old 
friend. 

But while his style was friendly, , 
his tone was gently castigating, re- 
minding the audience that ludaism 
needs to open its doors to those 
(lews and non-lews) it has kept on 
the outside. That isn’t somethingat 
which the Montréal lewish com- 
munity has particularly e.xcelled. 

“ludaism isan inter-generational 
discussion,” Hartmaninsistixk.rdd 
ing that whilethe community must 
be maintained, it mustbeapprecia- 



tive of those seeking change, 
whether religiously, as with the 
growing lewish women’s move- 
ment, or politically, like Israeli 
peaceniks. 

Hartman should know. In Is- 
rael, where he now lives, he has 
been at the forefront of both of 
these trends, leading Mijleget 
Meimad, an orthodo.x party for 
peace, civil rights and religious plu- 
ralism in the 1988 Elections. 

Hartman, who meets regularly 
with Palestinian doves like Sari 
Nusseibeh, was sober about the 
prospects of peace. But he insisted 
that the “long, arduous journey” 
towards safety and sanity would be 
worth it. For the lews and Israel, he 
said, “the show hasn’t even begun." 

He was saying it now, because 
the journey has started, and no 
matter hownervousand e.xcited we 
as lews are, we are at the first of 
many way-stations. Thinkers like 
Rabbi David Hartman are calmly 
pointing the way. 

Jomtlutn Click is cluiirpcrson oj 
the Progressive Zionist Ctiucus. For 
injo on the group or on Icsvish/Zion- 
ist progressive t}'pc tictivities, cull 
m-0591. 
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J T eare the Palestinian Peo- 
ple, there are 5.5 million of us. One 
million live on the West Bank of 
the River Iordan, sixteen hundred 
and fifty live in Israel. The rest of us 
arescattered around the world. We 
area nation robbed of it’s country, 
stripped of its rights. In the West 
Bank and Gaza strip, we live under 
Israeli military occupation. In Is- 
rael, we live as second class citizens. 
In the Arab countries bordering 
Israel, we live in refugee camps that 
make the slums of the Western 
world seen like affluent 
neighborhoods. 

It wasn’t always this way. We 
once had our homes and gardens, 
farms and factories. They belonged 
to our parents and their ancestors 
before them. They streched from 
the river Jordan to the 
Mediteranian Sea, a Levantine 
homeland that we and the rest of 
the world call Palestine. 

We had among us a handful of 
jews with whom we lived in peace 
and harmony, while the sweeping 
majority of Jewish people suffered 
unimaginable atrocity at the hands 
of Anti-Semitic forces worldwide, 
that finally culminated in the Nazi 
Holocaust. 

This genocide added urgency to 
the Zionist call for for a Jewish state 
and it gained the support of a 
shocked, and shamed world. The 
Jewish state that the movement 
wanted, and the one that they were 
given was in Palestine, a land with- 
out a people for a people without a 
land. 

Overnight, we were transferred 
into a non-people. Our country. 



By Hassen Ali 



held in trust by the British man- 
date, somehow became an 
uninhabited piece of real estate that 
the British authorities felt free to 
give away. 

The thousands of Jewish immi- 
grants that would arive during the 
following decades would eventu- 
ally force us into neighboring 
countries, and crowd us into the 
territories at the Eastern and South- 
ern fringes of what was Palestine. 

In 19*18, our homes and gar- 
dens, farms and factories became 
theirs, and they called it Israel. 

The intifada is our belated reali- 
zation that neither Israel or its 
supporters have the slightest in- 
tention of according us the basic 
rights and dignity of Humanity. It 
is our decision to live free or die 
trying. It is a message from us to 
Israel and to the United States and 
the rest of the world. We will no 
longer be a subject people. 

If you order us to disperse we 
will assemble, shoot us if you will. If 
you confine us to camps, we will 
roam the coutryside. Dig up our soil 
and bury us in it if you will. 

If you direct us to work in your 
factories, we will confine ourselves to 
our homes. Herd us into your con- 
centration camps if you will. 

If you instruct us to by your 
products and produce, we will make 
and grow our own. Destroy our 
houses and gardens if you will. 

If you demand taxes we will give 
nothing lob tear gas into our huts if 
you will. 

If you rule that we must carry 
identity cards, we will carry Pales- 
tinian flags. Cut offour water supply 
and starve us if you will. 



Whatever law you pass we mil 
break, whatever demand you make 
we will ignore, whatever action you 
forbid we will undertake. Bring out 
your clubs and steel pipes if you will. 

When one of us falls, ten will take 
their place. 

Drang ten of us to jail, and you 
will find one hundred waiting for 
you when we return. Break tsventy 
arms, andatownfullofhealthyarms 
will shower stones around you. 

When your bullets make us child- 
less, we mil adopt the chidren you 
have orphaned. 

Starve us and we will return to 
our roots and berries, seal our wells 
and we mil sip the dew, raze our 
homes and live in caves. 

You have nothing to gain but our 
hatred, and our hatred can be costly. 

We have nothing to loose but our 
lives, and if these are the lives we 
were destined to lead, then we offer 
them gladly. 

This message is signed by every 
Palestinian in the occupied terri to- 
ries, Israel, and the Diaspora. Butit 
isin the Israeli occupied West Bank 
and Gaza Strip that the uprising 
started and is swelling. It is there 
that we will gain our freedom or 
become the victims of the twenti- 
eth century’s second holocaust, 
because nothing short of our rights 
will satasfy us, and nothingshort of 
our genocide will stop us.. 



• extracts from "Palestinians 
Then & Now" by Hassen Ali com- 
plied by the Palestinian Solidarity 
Committee. For contact, call 
Yousef at 935-6446 
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üiespite the overwhelming existing evidence, 

the pre-Colombian presence of Black people in the Americas has remained un- 
known, deliberately ignored or misunderstood by most academia. This despite 
the fact that research in this area has been carried out for a number of years. 



Ivan Van Sertima is an anthropologist 
and linguist. He is the author of Viey Came 
Before Columbus: The African Presaice in 
Ancient America, as well as the editor of the 
journal of African Civilizations — aseriesof 
books which serve to illustrate the history 
and culture of Africa and its people, both 
ancient and modem. 

I he research itself has been dismissed as 
“psuedo-scientific" or “pseudo-archaeol- 
ogy,” in an attempt to discredit both the 
research being done and the researchers. 

What is the evidence and why has it been 
so shrewdly overlooked? 

Father Roman, one of the earliest explor- 
ersofthe Americas, recorded thepresenceof 
a group of black men on the south of 
Hispaniola — present-day Haiti and the 
r . • j . ,T . .. I^ominican 

It ts during the reign of Republic. 
these Nubian kings — tlie * hese Black 
likes of Piankhij,Shabaqa, 3]" 
and Taharka that these Cuanins. Fa- 
colossal stone heads ap- Roman 
peared in Mexico. The so- Sf 
called boxer or football were the same 
helnient donned bu the 

1 Balboa also 

Olniecs are the same hel- witnessed at 
mets that were worn by the Darien 

the Egyptian military of [pan]î„7)”in 
this time. 1513. 

Both 

Christopher Columbus and Amerigo 
Vespucci wrote of encounters with black 
people in the Ameriois long before the ad- 
vent of the slave trade. Columbus said he 
encountered natives who spoke of Africans 
who traded in what the natives called 
“guanin,” a gold, silver and copper alloy. 
Vespucci, as he approached the shores of 
America, on his own account witnessed the 
same Black men making their way back to 
Africi. 

The word guanin, which the natives used 
to describe the Black men they traded with, 
has been traced to the Mande languages in 
West Africa. It haspredsely the same mean- 
ing in these languages and thus serves as just 
part of the evidence for the pre-Columbian 
presence of Africans in the Americas. 



carryontradewiththe Western Hemisphere 
Indians, and further suceeded in establish- 
ing colonies throughout the Americas.” 

The African scholar Al Omar in his book 
TheMasalikalAbsan in i492speaks of mari- 
ners crossing the Atlantic to the Americas 
during the reign of Abubakari II of the Em- 
pireofMali. In thetenth chapter he recounts 
a conversation between the successor of 
Abubakari 1 1, Kankan Musa and Amin Hajib 
of Egypt. Kankan Musa wm aedited with 
bringing so much gold with him on his 
pilgrimage to Meca that he devalued the 
international price of gold for years. 

Kankan tells Amin “The monarch who 
preceeded me could not believe it was im- 
possible to discover the limits of the 
neighbouring sea. He equipped 2000 ships, 
filled them with enough gold, water and 
goods for two years, and said to his com- 
manders ‘Do not return until you have 
reached the end of the ocean or when you 
have e.xhaustcd your food and water.’ 
“Finally,afteralongabsence,asingleship 
returned. The captain stated that ‘We sailed 
for a long time, up to the moment we en- 
countered a mid-ocean something like a 
violent current. My ship was last, the others 
sailed on and gradually as each of them 
entered the place they desappeared...’ 
Abubakari II refused to believe his aptain,” 
said Kankan. 

“H e equipped 2000 vessels— a thousand 
for himself and a thousand for water sup- 
plies. He conferred power to me, and left 
with his companions and this was the last 1 
saw him and the others, and I remained 
absolute master of the empire.” 
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To the Americas and back 



Black negroid dynasts in ancient Mexico 









An abundance of evidence 



jAls Howard I.awrence points out, “that 
Africans voyaged across the Atlantic before 
the era of Columbus is no recent belief... We 
cannowpositivelystatethattheMandingoes 
of the Mali and Songhay Empires, and pos- 
sibly other Africans crossed the Atlantic to 



Recent evidence suggests that not only 

did Abubakari and his expeditors succeed in 
crossing the Atlantic, but they also returned 
to Mali. 

Fred Case, a professor in the African 
Studies Department at the University of 
Toronto, has recently been working with a 
UNHSCO sponsored team of archaeologists 
in present day Mali. 

Based on the defecation of inhabitants 
from centuries earlier it has been deter- 
mined that these people had been eating 
vegetation which was not indigenous to Af- 
rica but actually from the Americas. This 
food agitated their stomachs thus leaving 
their feces preserved for analysis. 

As for the ocean current mentioned by 
the returned captain, it well known that 
virtually anything that gets caught in the 
ocean currents near the the Qipe Verde 
Islands, once entrapped, will find its way to 
the coast of the Amerias. 



Both Columbus and his brother are 
known to have recieved this information 

yearsbeforetheyactually sailed to the Ameri- 
cas, as they sailed up and down the Guinea 
Coast of Africa. 

Ihor Heyerdahl, a Norwegian explorer 
sailed successfully from Safi, Morocco to 
Barbados in 1 969 with only a papyrus boat 
modelled after those used by the Ancient 
Egyptiansof theNile. Hedid this without the 
use ofoars or motors. He simply let the wind 
and ocean current guide him along. 

In 1952 Alain Bombard rode a raft boat 
from North Afria to Barbados without any 
food of water. He used only a small net for 
sea fauna, a fishing fine with hook for tuna, 
and two spears — a small one for sea perch 
and a larger one for bigger fish. 



Massive stone beads 



Ms, 



IVJbssive stone heads of Africans have 
been found in Mexico. The first of these 



stone heads reported outside of Mexico wr 
found in 1865. Called cabeza colossal b 
Mexicans, its Ethiopian (here meaning Afr: 
can) features have been noted by travellers! 
that region. The head dons a helmet whic 
resembles a football helmet of old. 

In 1938 Dr. Mathew Stirling, director ( 
the Bureau of Ethnology, a branch of th 
Smithsonian Institute, on a joint sponsore 
expedition with the National Geographi' 
escavated a 6 foot tall, 18 feet in drcumfei 
encestone head. One member of the Stirli n 
Institute - noting the head’s African fad: 
features and the boxer-like helmet on ii 
head - nicknamed the head "|oe Ix)uis”afti 
the famous African-American boxingchair 
pion. 

In 1939 the team moved to La Venta, a 
Island off the cîast of the Gulfof Mexico. A 
expedition from I'ulane had seen the top c 
a stone head here in 1925, but did not hav 
the time to escavate it. While searching fc 
this one head the Stirling Institute manage 
to find five heads — all very african in ap 
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The Tres Zapolcs stone head; the face, side and back all indicate Africoid features. Note the Ethiopian-type braids at right. 



pcarance - one head having a circumference 
of 22 feet — and each weighing 20 tons or 
more. 

Known as the Olmecs, numerous other 
stone heads have been found since of Afri- 
cans. TTiesestatuesareallintricatelydetailed 
up to teeth and eyelashes. One rarely seen 
head has dreadlocks — a hairstyle worn by 
black men and women. One iseven depicted 
with buck-teethlThissuggests that the heads 
were stylized after particular individuals. 

Cultural and 
Linguistic evidence 



In 1914^0 Weiner, aHarv.irdphilogist, 
published his trilogyA^Vn atuIOie Discovery 
of the Americas. '. vincr presents both cul- 
tural and linguistic evidence to illustrate the 
pre-Columbian presence of Africans in the 
Americas. 

Writes Weiner: “The presence of Ne- 
groes with their trading masters in America 
before Columbus is proved, by the represen- 
tation of Negroes in America sculpture and 
design, by the occurence of a black nation at 
Darien early in the XVI century, but more 
specifically by Columbus' emphatic refer- 
ence to Negro traders form Guinea, who 
trafficed in a gold alloy, guanin, of precisely 
the same compostion and bearing the same 
name, as frequently referred to by early writ- 
ers in Africa..." 

Weiner also mentions as an e.xample, the 
presence of the African merchant, the 
tangoman (Malinke) pronounced 
tiangizjTian in Me.xico and the “universality 
of the blue and white shell-money from 
Canada to Iü Plata, and the use of shells in 
the Peru-Guatemala trade.” 

Unfortunately Weiner, like many other 
“africanists” is unable to escape the type of 
ethnocentrism that is all too prevalent when 
dealing with Africa and its people. 

Weiner speaksof the presence of Africans 
in America “with trading masters,” imply- 
ing that the only way that African could have 
made their way to the Americas is under the 
tutelage of another group of people. 

This is despite an ovenvhelming lack of 
evidence of any other group of people in the 
Americas at that time (there is evidence 



suggesting Semitic peoples were in America 
at an early date). 

Medieval Malians needed no masters. 
During the reign of Abubakari II, Mali was 
1700 Idlometres wide from the Atlantic to 
the bend of the Niger River, and 1 200 kilo- 
metres long from theSahel to Fouta Djallon, 
including 400 towns. Its roads were safe, 
agriculture as well as rock salt, copper and 
gold trade insured the prosperity of the Hm- 
pire. Some of Mali’ s trade goods reached as 
far as Kurope. 

Most of the Malian kings were Muslims 
out of convenience, as it permitted fluid 
trade among the arab populations to the 
north and east. However the majority of the 
population either maintained their indig- 
enous religions or managed to coalesece the 
two. TTius Weiner’s search for a master for 
these Africans are unfounded. 

Visits from Egypt 

Of all the proponents of the idea of a 
pre-Colombian African presence in the 
Americas, Ivan Van Sertima is the leading 
figure. A professor oflinguistics, anthropol- 
ogy, and African Studiesat Rutgers University 
and a member of the UNESCO team for 
redrafting world history. Van Sertima has, 
over the past yeiirs, been researching me- 
ticulously the evidence of the African 
Presence in the Americas. 

He presents anthropological, archaeo- 
logical, linguistic, and botanical evidence, as 
well a eyewitness accounts. His research in- 
dicates that pharoanic Egyptians sailed to 
the Americas at appro.ximately 800 BCE. 

For those to whom this sounds 
proposterous, it should be noted that the 
Egyptians and Phoenecians of this era made 
frequent trips across the North Atlantic to 
the British Isles in search of tin. They left 
remnants of their culture and influence 
among the Celts. 

At approximately 800 BCE, Nubian kings 
were the rulers of Egypt. These black kings 
restored theancient Egyptian tradition which 
had lapsed as a result of a series of invasions 
and the deviations of monarchy. 

It is during the reign of these Nubian 
kings — the likes of Piankhy, Shabaqa, and 



Taharka — that these colossal stone heads 
appeared in Mexico. The so-caI!-*d boxer or 
football helmet donned by the Olmecs are 
the same helmets that were worn by the 
Egyptian military of this time. 

Van Sertima also asserts that the pyramid 
style found in Mexico and Peru at this time 
arecommonplaceinEgyptatthistime.Prior 
to this there is no semblance of a pyramid 
the Americas that would indicate a gradual 
development from a basic to a more com- 
plex form of pyramid. Unless we are to 
believe Von Daniken who postulates that 
aliens from outer-space built these pyra- 
mids, the evidence points to a Nubian 
presence in the Americas 

Van Sertima also presents botanical evi- 
dence, tracing the African origin of the 
banana, the bottle gourd, and possibly to- 
baccointheAmericas. He presen tslinguistic 
evidence which shows ties between some 
indigenous American languages and 
Malinke, which coinddes with the reportsof 
Africans from Mali aossing the Atlantic to 
America. 

A fusion of cultures 

However, Van Sertima does not assert 
that Africans came to America and civilized 
the natives of America. On the contrary he 
speaks of a fusion of elements of both cul- 
tures at an early date. This point is often 
overlooked by his critics. 

At a recent presentation-debate at the 
Smithsonian Institute in Wahington, Van 
Sertima laid thequestion to rest onceand for 
all. His adversary from Harvard, over- 
whelmed with the unprecedented evidence, 
babbled for minutes before making his pres- 
entation. 

For years, it hasbeen wrongfullyassumed 
that Africa waited in darkness for Europe to 
bringlight to the “Dark Continent.” But this 
is hardly the case. 

It was the Moors from Africa, a combina- 
tion of Africansand some Arabs form North 
Africa that brought light to Europe when 
Europe sank to the depths of its Dark Ages. 
The Moors conquered Spain in 711 A.D. 
and reintroduced sciefhee and mathematics 
to Europe at a time when mathematics was 



considered witchcraft and those who 
practiced it were persecuted. 

The Moors introduced a number of uni- 
versities (17) and centres of learning. They 
introduced libraries and public baths when 
it was common european royalty to brag of 
bathing once a year. 

When the last of the Moors were expelled 
during the Spanish Inquisition of 1492, it 
signaled a new dark period in world history. 

The libraries and schools developed by the 
Moors were destroyed, and priceless and 
irreplacablebooksand • u 

manuscripts were Iroiitcalhj, Tarzan, 
burncd.Columbusset 

sail for the Americas ... ' 

with some Moorish jungle is the only 

"eZSttaW inn fa-Uvins tree 
beenbroughtandnur- SWingCT WC knOW, 
turedbytheMoorsin 
Europe over an 800 year period. 

WhenColumbusarrivedin the Americas 
he murdered counless n.itives and, along 
with Bartholemew de lascasas, precipitated 
and endorsed the slave-trade and murder of 
millions of Afrians. 

Van Sertima’s research goes beyond its 
value as sound research and historical accu- 
racy. 1 1 pricks the conciousness of those who 
haved believed that we Africans waited in 
jungles, or swung in trees waiting to be 
civilized. (Ironically, Tarzan, the white lord 
of the jungle is the only jungle-living tree 
swinger we know ). 

He p.ii n ts a ne w image of Africa which for 
yc.Trs has been tainted with insidious racism 
and prejudice — racism designed to render 
African people inferior in order to justify 
Western domination .ind conquest. 

Re-researching, re-evaluating, and re- 
interpreting, then the re-writing the history 
of Africa is but the first step in solving some 
the social ills and political-economic afflic- 
tions that Black people’s face the world over 
and Van Sertima’s contribution is of the 
highest value. 

Dr. Van Sertima mil be lecturing on The 
African Presaicein Early America tomorrow, 

I9h, Uncock 132. Tickets are $5 McGill, $7 
other. 





The South Asian Women’s 
Centre, heated at 3600 Hotel 
de Ville, was set up to fulfdJ 
the needs of South Asian 
women in Montréal 

The Daily spoke with two 
women from the centre about 
their goals and their frustra- 
tions working at the centre. 
Dolores Chew is a founding 
member and current Presi- 
dent of the centre. Veena 
Gujrathi is another member. 
Shehasworked on many other 
community projects in 
Montréal 

Both women emigrated to 
Canada from India and can 
be reached either through the 
centre or the McGill Centre 
for Developing Area Studies. 

Chew did most of the talk- 
ing in this interview, but 
Gujrathi contributed valuable 
insight which helped to put 
things into perspective. 



Daily: What was the motive be- 
hind organizing the centre? 

Chew: We started in 1981 be- 
cause a few of us felt the need for a 
centre for South Asian women. 
There were cultural groups for 
South Asians and there was the 
Women’s centre in Montréal, but 
some of us volunteering at these 
places found there were crucial 
problems of language that kept 
women from benefitting from e.x- 
isting services. 

South Asian women who came 
to the shelters often could not com- 
municate in English or in French. 
By servicing these immediate needs, 
we thought we would be able to 
find out what other social issues we 
could deal with. 

Of course we 
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South Asian Women's Centre 
a refuge for immigrant women 



BY Mridu Chandra 



a government-funded mainstream 
social service centre. In 1985, we 
moved to the space we now occupy 
on Hotel de Ville. 

The way we tend to work when 
we counsel people is not to dictate 
what people should do, but to set 
before them various options. We 
try to reinforce the notion that they 
have their own strength. 

Often people who come to the 
centre are quite confused because 
family members have told then one 



money from the government is a 
sort of catch-22 because it deline- 
ates what will be funded. We have 
to tailor-make the grant proposals, 
which is very time consuming. We 
try to be autonomous but govern- 
ment funding does restrict our 
work, and it is a serious problem 
for us — especially because the 
wages grants give are minimum 
wages and people work very hard 
to be paid very little. 

Moreover, now the federal gov- 



Who are the women who come 
to the center and how do they find 
out aboyt your services? 

When we first started, we did a 
lot of outreach. We would go to 
community events and put up a 
little table and flyers describingour 
workand the centre. Now we don’t 
do so much of that, simply because 
we’re kind of known — known 
enough. We still poster grocery 
stores . an- 



they had to learn, whereas the 
women were still enclosed. 

Women more than men tend to 
see themselves as part of families 
and part of communities — and 
thisattitude frames their problems 
because when there are problems 
theyhavemoredifficulties detach- 
ing themselves. 

We do have men who come to 
thecentcr.Theyaren’t turned away. 
Men can become associate mem- 



thing, friends have said another, ernmentisgivingitsmoneydirectly 
and they really don’t know what to to the Quebec government. So al- 



do. There are cases in which a 
woman has decided to leave home, 
and we had gone to help her pack, 
only to have the husband open the 
door and say there is no problem. 
We have to accept these things, and 
not take them personally, because 
maybe the time was not right. 

But many womendon’t go back 
to their parents, even if they do 
leave their husbands, because they 
know that whatever else happens. 



though there is more money 
generally, there is a narrower base 
for us to work with. 



What are the most pressing 
problems that face South Asian 
women today? , ** 

Economic problems, com- 
pounded by language difficulties. 



life is much freer here. They will arewhat we face most. Many South 
still have some form of independ- 1 Asian women may not know either 
ence.Noonewill tell them what to English or French. Oftenthose who 



to the shelters often could not com- the changes from 

municate in English or in French, "'hen they first came to us, and we 
Byservicingtheseimmediatenecds, can see them blossoming into their 
we thought we would be able to identity, 
find out what other social issues we 

could deal with. provides the funding for 

Of course we these activities? 
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lenceinmind,but fond lo work when W6 

we also wanted to Counsel people is no! fo diclofe what 
see what women people should do, buf to set before them 
themselves said, various options. We try to reinforce the 

Sowetargetedone ^ofion that they have tneir own strength 
particular ” 

mountainside 
area where a lot of 
Gujratis were living. A few of us 
went knocking on doors and all the 

women said they wanted to learn , government organiza- 

English. Husbands often said the hons the Federal government, 
same thing. We decided to set up Multiculturalism, the Secretary of 
classes try to get women out of State.theQuébecMinistryofCul- 
their homes, because that was an- Communications with 

other problem women mentioned, immigr^ts. 

The inabUlity to communicate led Funding has always dogged us, 
to isolation. probably get worse. 

In 1981, the idea of an actual ^“«"8 ‘he need to\ 

centrewasthere.butwedidn’thave develop alternatives and to create 
any physical space. We met in peo- fundraising. Getting 

pie’s apartments until 1983, when 
we were given a coupleof rooms at 



have learned a western language 
know only English. 

We try to help this by offering 
free English classes and French 



nouncing \a/ — 

Cte. , Women, 

We also themselves ai 
have potluck communities 
lunches once a their problei 
month. problems tl 

They’re meant 

to get women 

out to meet 

other people. We combine the 
lunches with either a film or an 
information section on nutrition 
or art or different things. 

South Asian immigrants come 
to us to get involved, or with all 
kinds ofproblems. They have mari- 
tal problems or are unhappy with 
their arranged marriages. Some- 
times they are the victims of 
violence. 

When a new bride comes to 



classes. The government funds the ‘ Canada and finds her husband is 
French classes, but funds none of already married, or has a relation- 



the English classes. We offer 
babysitting for the women who 
come to the classes,’and we always 
haye more,çhîIdren than volun- 
teers can .handle. 

I;lew immigrants and refugees 
come to our job search workshops 



ship, she has no idea what to do. 
She doesn’t want to go home to 
India because it would be a prob- 
lem for her family. 

We do get women with serious 
problems, and I don’t want to 
downplay that, but aside from this 



where we discuss how to look for a there are alot of other things we do. 

job and how to present yourself at 



an interview. One government 
grant in particular, the Job Devel- 
opment Grant, is designed to 
reintegrate women into the work 
force after they have been home 
taking care of the children or have 
recently arrived in the country and 
don’t have thequota for Canadian 
experiencflrf/^ 



Women more than men tend to see 
themselves as part of families and part of 
communities — and this attitude frames 
their problems because when there are 
problems they have more difficulties 
detaching themselves. 



bers. They can’t vote. nnd they c.in’t 
stand for officebut all our activities 
are open to men. 



Do you find that the Indian 
community is supportive of your 
efforts? 

I thinkso. In the beginning, peo- 
ple were still not very sure about us 
because the wider Asian commu- 
nity felt that we were feminists and 
were going to break up homes. 
There was a lot of disinformation 
and propaganda about the centre. 

It was intimidating, because 
even women who just wanted to 
come for classes or to do other 
things, like to get a translator to go 
to the doctor with her, had the 
perception that if they went to the 
centre, everyone would think they 
had problems. Also, the fact that 
we have South Asians workinggave 



What is gender specific about problems. Also, the fact that 
the issues the centre deals with — wehaveSouth Asiansworkinggave 
aren’t the same needs felt by men? women the idea that every- 

I think we felt that in our initial about their visit. 



contact that it was the women who 
were unable to participate in the 
wider community maybe because 
they came as wives, stayed at home, 
and looked after children. 

Men are forced into the work 
environment and have contact with 
the outside world but the women 
are shut in. Even if the men did not 



We had to let people know that 
confidentiality is respected with us. 

Now we are known, and al- 
though some still consider us 
radical, they know we are here for 
them. And we are known in the 
larger social services network. For 
example, in the Children’s Hospi- 
tal, if they suspect a child is being 



speak thelanguage when they came, abused in some way, they call us. In 

fact, we often go to the Children’s 
Hospital to do cultural sensitization 
workshops for professionals. 
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he name Salman Rushdie 

conjures up many images — most based 
on theuproar caused by TTieSnfnm'c Verses 
three years ago. Rushdie’s present state of 
exile is an ironic and poignant result of 
his writing style. 

Rushdie, in his fearlessness and cyni- 
cism, has disturbed, angered, delighted 
and enchanted many people. How many 
writers are able to delineate, challenge, 
and dissect our most base and hidden 
beliefs, showing our faults so accurately, 
and terrifying us as a consequence? 

Rushdie’s talent makes him a danger- 
ous man. 

With all the hullaballoo over 77ie Sa- 
tanic Verses, we have forgotten how to 
appreciate and acknowledge the extrava- 
gant and imaginative works of one of our 
most eclectic contemporary writers. 

Shame, Rushdie’s most successful 
novel stylistically, portrays a quirky mix 
of supernatural powers and an Eastern 
reality. 

Rushdie introduces thenovel’s theme, 
shame, with the statement “...shame is 
like everything else; live with it for long 
enough and it becomes part of the furni- 
ture.’’ 

Rushdie uses the image of “shame as a 
liquid, let’ssaya sweet fizzy tooth-rotting 



A flamboyant 
author can 
write, too 

drink, stored in a vending machine. Push 
the right button and a cup plops down 
under a pissing stream of fluid.” When 
people do shameful things, they push the 
“button,” but they refuse to claim the 
liquid shame they duly deserve. All the 
unclaimed, unfelt shame is left to be felt 
by a few. 

Meet Sufiya. Sufiya is the physical em- 
bodiment of all the unfelt shame in the 
world. Sufiya’s acceptance of this burden 
and her bafflement at things other people 
understand put her in mental torment. A 
beast grows inside her. Eventually she 
transforms into a white panther. 

The dark side of Sufiya’s character 
controls her, and she is apable of any- 
thing. Her violent actions are described 
in physically grotesque and sexually ex- 
plicit language that leaves no sense 
unaffected. 

In Shame, Rushdie fuses realism and 
fantasy, with fascinating results. Portray- 
ing Sufiya’s childish mind and her 
helplessnessintheworld,Rushdiechroni- 
clcs her attempt to control her 
surroundings. 

“There is a thing called the world that 
makes a hollow noise when you knock 
your knuckles on it or sometimes it’s flat 
and divided up in books. She knows it is 
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really a picture of a much bigger place 
called every-where but it isn’t a good 
picture because she can’t see herself in it, 
even with a magnifying glass.” 

“She puts a much better place into her 
head, she can see everyone she wants to 
see here. Omar Shahbanou Bilquis Raza 
tiny on the tin. She waves down, the little 
ant family waves back up.” 

Mocking the readers 

Rushdie is a self-conscious author who 
tries to portray universal themes in his 
work — corruption of politics, for in- 
stance — which could be undermined if 
he writes specifically, realistically, about 
actual events in Pakistan’s history. 

By writingat a“slight angle to reality,” 
he can name hiscountry Pakistan and can 
describe the politics in this created “Paki- 
stan” without stating that Pakistan is the 
only setting for political corruption. 

Rushdie mocks his readers by calling 
attention to the devices he uses to express 
his view of Pakistan’s government. Al- 
though he uses an entirely allegorical 
format, it is very obvious what that alle- 
gory represents. 

If Rushdie wrote an overt attack on 
Bhuttoand Zia, instead ofimplicitlycriti- 
cizingthem,thercaderscould easily reject 
his idea and refuse to see its value. But 
with the parody written into a “modern 
fairytale,” the readers are less likely to get 
upset. 

Although a reader may not accept the 
idea that Pakistan’s Zia was a corrupt 
man, the reader doesn’t question the pos- 
sibility of corruption in a fictitious 
political ruler, but either way, Rushdie 
has made his point. And Rushdie rubs it 
in by calling our attention to this indirect 
form of satire. 

Warning about 
fundamentalism 



Protected by this wall of fiction, 
Rushdie is able to voice his harsh and 
cynical opinion. The allegories of Raza 
Hyder to Zia and Isky Harappa to Gen- 
eral Bhutto possess the same comic spirit 
with which Rushdie mocks the Islamic 
fundamentalism and the savagery of Pa- 
kistan. 

Hyder replies to an English journal- 
ist’s question of whether he is a barbaric 
tyrant: 

“It is not barbaric... Why? For three 
reasons.” He raises a finger for each rea- 
son and counts them off. “Number one," 
he explains,“is that, kindly understand, a 
law in itself is neither barbaric nor not 
barbaric. What matters is the man who is 
applying the law. And in this case it is I, 
Ra/.a Hyder, who am doingi t, so of course 
it will not be barbaric.” 

“Number ftvo, let me say, sir, that we 
arenotsomesavagesdownfrom the trees, 
you see? We will not simply order people 
to stick out their hands, like this, and go 
fataakh! with a butcher’s knife. No, sir. 
All will be done under the most hygienic 
conditions, with proper medical supervi- 
sion....” 

“But the third reason is that these are 
not laws, my dear fellow, which we have 



plucked out of the wind. These are the 
holy words of God, as revealed in sacred 
texts. Now if they arc holy words of God, 
they cannot also be barbaric. It is not 
possible. They must be some other thing.” 

Rushdie warns against Islamic funda- 
mentalism, or any fundamentalism, and 
rejects the mythologies upon which it is 
based. 

Comparing gravity with 
belonging 

Rushdie declares an element of auto- 
biography in Shame. He writes about his 
sense of dislocation — a result of his 
beingborn in India 
aMuslim,hismove 

to Pakistan after the How many 

education in Eng- writcrs orc able 

He create, the »<> delineate, 

charact^er Bilquis challenge, and 

out of his own ex- ^ 

pcricnces of dîssect our most 

migration, just as . 

Bilquisstood naked OaSe and 
after the explosion i • i i i I» r 

ofhcrfather’sthca- hidden Deliets, 

tre, it is the fate of 

migrants to be ShOV\^ing OUT 
stripped of history, jq 

and to stand na- 
ked amidst the accurately, and 

Rushdie com temfying us as 

pares gravity with ^ 

belonging. a consequence? 
ing gravity with RusHdie's talent 
makes him a 

servably eitisti my dangerOUS 
feet stay on the ^ 

ground, and 1 have mOn* 
never been angrier 
than I was on the 

day my father told me he had sold my 
childhood home in Bombay. But neither 
is understood.” 

“ W e know the force of gravity, but not 
its origins; and to explain why we become 
attached to our birthplaces we pretend 
that we are trees and speak of roots. Look 
under your feet. You will not find gnarled 
growths sprouting through the soles. 

Roots, 1 sometimes think, are a conserva- 
tive myth, designed to keep us in our 
places.” 

Anti-gravity is a scientific fact, but the 
concept of anti-belonging is rarely ac- 
knowledged. Unlike most writers, 

Rushdie does not romanticize the East. 

Instead he createsamythological,dream- 
like world, accentuating the complex and 
often violent nature of his characters. His 
ability to criticize everyone and anyone 
lies in his sense of self as an outcast with 
no ties to any physical space or culture. 

Rushdie’s pompous declarations are 
meant to be appreciated as wry wit. He 
wants to challenge our most ordinary 
assumptionsand beliefs. He wants to scare 
us. 

But hell, he’s just an over-educated 
cynical academic with a prolific hobby, 
and we are only flattering him if we take 
him too seriously. 









Memories 
of EuroBabylon 



"C 

hyper — hyper — 
hyper jolie!” sighed Nathalie. 

Nathalie and I were standing at 
the end of Main Street, U.S.A, 
Marne — la — Vallée, France. We 
were looking down Main Street at 
the Chateau de la Belle au Bois 
Dormant, a pink — and — gold ver- 
sion of Sleeping Beauty’s Castle in 
Orlando. Even Nathalie was im- 
pressed. How the roof glittered in 
the sun! "Do you think that it’s 
made of real gold?” she asked me. 

'I'his was Nathalie’s first time at 
a Disneyland. This was my first 
time at EuroDisney. It seemed 
ironic to me that just a month be- 
fore 1 had been in the Loire Valley, 
visitingtheChateaud’Usse, Charles 
Ferrault’s original inspiration for 
Sleeping Beauty. Usse isa true fairy 
tale castle — I asked Nathalie if she 
had ever heard of it. 

“Où?” she asked. 

EuroDisney was not officially 
open at the time of our visit. 
Nathalie de Uvergnolle and 1 had 
come on a preview day for the em- 
ployees of Nestle and Esso (both 
major park sponsors). The parking 
lot was full of tour buses and cars, 
and we heard ltalian,Cerman, Eng- 
lish, Spanish and French being 
spoken among the crowd. There 
were *15 000 people at the park that 
day. It seemed that everyone who 
had been given an invitation had 
come, all drawn by one thing: curi- 
osity. Everyone wanted to see what 
all the fuss was about. 

In a country that loves to make 
a fuss, few events — e.xcept per- 
haps theRevolution and Maastricht 
— had caused such furor in France 
as EuroDisney’s opening. Pro- 
claimed a “Cultural Chernobyl”, 
the coming of Eurodisney was of- 
ten described as if it meant the end 
of France itself. 

Indeed, at one — fifth the si/e of 



Paris, with ambitious plans for 
expansion and 14 600 em-^^É 
ployees, Eurodisney 
seemed a sinister con- 
cept. The French 
government’s offi- 
cial endorsement of 
theparkseemedto 
what 

many sus- 

pected for years — 
the were^^^^^l 

complctelyseduced 
by the American 
wayoflifefasiftheir 
love Levis, 

McDonald’s and^^^H 
MacGyver wasn’t proof 
enough). They didn’t love 
Amerioins themselves — “too 
fat and loud” one girl told me — j 
but they did love their culture. 1 



V-i^ould Asterisk, foie I 
gras and Beaujolais survive 
Mickey, hamburgers and Coca- ' 

Cola? m m i 

Nathalie de Livergnolle and 1 had As I watched Nathalie gazing . ■ ■ I 

come on a preview day for the em- in wonderment at the birth- V ■ ■ J 

ployees of Nestle and Esso (both day — cake vision before us, I had V W 

majorparksponsors).Theparking my doubts. How could Usse’s 
lot was full of tour buses and cars, crumbling charms compete with 
andweheardltalian,German,Eng- theconfectionery design ofa Dis- III 
lish, Spanish and French being ney “Imagineer”? But I was also ^1117 
spoken among the crowd. There curious. Disney was the ultimate I I I Æ 

werc45 000 people at the park that American fantasy — a symbol of ^^1. I 

day. It seemed that everyone who America as evocativeasapple pie or 

had been given an invitation had baseball, and about as subtle as the 

come, all drawn by one thing: curi- Golden Arches themselves. Could of sight. Dirt has no place in 

osity. Everyone wanted to see what Disney cast its spell on typical EuroDisney. 

all the fuss was about. French teenager? Following our Disney maps. 

In a country that loves to make 1 turned back to watch the spec- Nathalie and I walked down Main 
a fuss, few events — except per- tacle along Main Street, U.S.A. Street, past an ice cream parlour, a 

hapstheRevolutionandMaastricht There were popcorn vendors, bakery, a deli, a hot dog stand, a 

— had caused such furor in France horse — drawn carriages. Barber pizza parlour and countless souve- 

as EuroDisney’s opening. Fro- Shop Quartets, balloons, three of nirshops,and entered Frontierland. 

claimed a “Cultural Chernobyl”, the Seven Dwarves ( Dopey, Sneezy “C’est vraiment extraordinaire!” 

the coming of Eurodisney was of- and Grumpy) and many smiling cried Nathalie, 

ten described as ifit meant the end costumed cast members scurrying She was staring at Big Thunder 

of France itself. about. The moment you dropped Mountain, rising out of an artificial 

Indeed, atone — fifththesizeof something, it was swept up and out (and less polluted) version of the 

God, peace and democracy in El Salvador 



II 



BY Hugo De Burgos and Hari Variantzas 

El Salvador, unlike Canada, has an offidal religion. 
Since the foundation of El Salvador by the Spaniard 
Fedro de Alvarado around 1538, the country has been 
traditionally a Catholic nation. 

Nowadays the great majority of Salvadoreans are still 
Catholic. Given this ailtural fact, religious ideology and 
its psycho-iconic symbolism can’t be absent from the 
everyday reality ofSalvadoreans. For many thepoliticsof 
peace arc fairly close to the politics of heaven. 

"Nothing that happens on earth is the e.xclusive re- 
sponsibility of God,” said ILamiro Dc La Ceiba. “We arc 

all cqu.ally responsible as well. However, God can help 

>» 

us. 

Dc La Ceiba w;is a partiepant in this year’s parade of 
“HI divano S.alvador del Mundo” (The Divine Saviour of 
the World). During this annual event, hundreds of 
people(women.menandchildren) takeover somcofthe 
busiest streets of San Salvador to fervently participate in 
this (Catholic procession. 

Although this celebration has taken place every yc-ar 
since it formally began early in this century, it was 
cancelled in 1980 for the first time .as an act of protest 



Mississippi, criss — crossed by rail- 
road tracks. She ran over to join 
k the queue. 

^ “It’s pretty long,” I warned. 
“Non,non,”shesaid,shak- 
ing her head. 

An hour and a half later, 
NathaliewassuIking.Westill 
hadn’t reached the end of 
the queue, although we 
could nowat least see it. She 
kept saying, in a puzzled 
voice, “Who would have 
thought it was this long?” 
Disney is the master of 
the deceptive queue — the 
r “imagineers” can design it and 
curl it around in such a way that 
nobody can tell where they are and 
how much longer it will take them 
to get where they’re going. As well, 
just to ensure that you wait it out, 
they make sure you are able to see 
people whipping by on the rides, 
screaming with enjoyment. Al- 
though this seems normal for any 
veteran Disneyworld visitor, 
Nathalie wasn’t prepared for this 
trick — it struck her as dishonest. 



JLF ut her faith in Disney was 
restored once our turn came and 
we went whipping around the 
mountain, screaming (extra loud 
to torture those still in line). She 
even suggested going back a second 
time, but we ended up going to a 
Texan café for authentic “grub” 
inste.ad. The ribs stuck to the in- 
sides of our stomach and the fries 
still had skins on them — just the 
way ribs and fries ought to be. 
Nathalie thoroughly enjoyed the 
food but was somewhat disturbed 
by the appearance of ice cubes in 
her Coke. 

“C’estquoi ça?” sheasked, pok- 
ing at them suspiciously. 

The rest of the day was a blur of 
activity. We went to Adventureland, 
Fantasyland and Futureland. In 
Futureiand, we rode the Star Wars 
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simulators and then went to see 
Michael J ackson’s 3— D Captain Eo 
movie. Nathalie, although shedidn’t 
understand a word of the movie (it 
was in English), was blown away. 
She’s a big Michael Jackson fan. 



JL inally, at the end of the 
evening, we returned to 
Frontierland and rode on the Mark 
Twain, a big white steamboat, down 
the artificial Mississippi. The 
streetlamps pushed back the dark 
and their glow melted the edges off 
the unre.ility of the setting. It al- 
most seemed like we were in 
midwestern U.S.A, and I had to 
remind myself — me, a cynical Dis- 
ney veteran — that we were only 40 
minutes away from the heart of 
Faris. 

I asked Nathalie what she was 
thinking about the whole experi- 
ence. She thought about it for a 
moment. 

“It’s very American,” shesaid.”! 
didn’t think it would be thnt Ameri- 
can. But,” she added, hitching up 
her Levis, “it is very fun. I think that 
it will be a success.” 

Now, six months later, 
EuroDisney is floundering and 
Nathalie’s prediction h.ns been 
proven wrong. Everybody wants to 
know what went wrong — how 
EuroDisney could possibly not suc- 
ceed. Ferhaps the only problem is 
that Disney, as major exporters of 
the American dre.nm, overestimated 
its European appeal. Maybe Euro- 
peans have yet to understand the 
joys of shelling out 250 francs 
(S50.00) for the privilege of spend- 
ing a day in America’s #1 
amusement park. Until this Lip- 
pens, I think Asterisk is pretty safe. 

However, that night as we went 
hometowatch H.irt — to — Hart and 
KnightRyder reruns, Nathalie and 1 
both felt we’d glimpsed the wave of 
the future — and it was American. 



against the assassination of San Salvador’s archbishop, 
Oscar Arnulfo Romero. 

After 12 years of civil war and a long history of military 
repression, the S.ilvadorean people have developed an 
almost instinctu.ll capacity for political .analysis. In such a 
highly politicized sodety it is not surprising that even 
religious events .ire imbedded with political content. 

Many of the p.irticip.ints we interviewed expressed 
what this type of celebration me.int to them and why it was 
so important. Most their politic.il views in relation to the 
religious significance of the parade. 

For the adults it w.is.i signific.int religious ceremony as 
well asa gre.it opportunity to pray for pe.icc.ind democracy 
for their nation. 

“\Vc have come to this celebration to ask God to 
illumin.ite the minds .ind the hearts of the people involved 
in the nt'goti.ition of the FeaceFroccss i n our country,” s.iid 
Manuel de Cu.scatl.in, who came to the procession with his 
wife and their 5 ycar-oId daughter. 

For some young people the parade w.is simply a fun 
thing to do. But in general everybody showed spedal 
interest in t.ikingthisopportunitytoexprcssthcirdesirefor 
peace and democr.icy i n a land of war .ind destruction, but 
at the .s.imc time one of hope and reconstruction. 



Believe this... 



Professor Phillipe Rqshton of the University of Western On- 
,tario claimstha(Orientalsaresmarterthan Occidentals. Professor 
David Suzuki (genetically Oriental) says that Professor Rushton 
(genetically Ocddental) is wrong. Logic demands that Professor 
Rushton admit that Professor Suzuki is smarter, and therefore 
right 

End of Debate. 



^ % 



In the winter of 1991, President George Bush, along with his 
diplomatic attaché, Lee loaccoca, paid Japan a state visit. Their 
age.i da — to discuss trade ( cars perhaps?). At a dinner given in his 
honour, Mr. Bush shocked the assembled dignitaries with his 
surprising projectile vomit The result — the creation of a new 
Japjinese verb. Yes that’s right — the Japanese now have a verb 
that describes a person leaning over and puking under a table — 
it’s to “bushu suru”. It’s a fact^ 





Fragmented Identities 



Lester McDonald 



BY PARAMITA BANERJEE 

Everyone wants a home. Eve- was no place to hide, because wher- I ha 

ryone wants to belong. Home everlwentlstoodoutasadarkblot tura 

provides people with a sense of be- in a sea of white, with the smell of has 

longing and an identity. spices and incense following me soci 

I have often wondered ifl have a everywhere. Thi: 

home in Canada. I came to Canada I vvas terrified to speak out in self 

when I was eleven years old, elated class and in public because of my I 

at having arrived in my dreamland heavy Nigerian-Indian accent. 3nii 

of ice cream castles and brand new School work was very easy for me, intc 

friends. I remember being so eager but 1 tried not to answer all the diar 

to meet Canadians because my im- questions in class because to be in- and 

age of Canada was of a smiling telligentinmynewhomewastobe star 

friendlyRCMPofficersittingonhis alone. tog< 

horse, just like the tourist 

pajWetsmyfafcrbrought . into the dif- 

My expectations were parents, my 

shattered when I realized Ca- Canadian friends, and my relatives in India" 



nadians did not want to 
befriend me. In my new school I 
was a social outcast, a “nerd”. I 
learned quickly that Canadians ex- 
pressed their identity in material 
ways. A “cool” image was very im- 
portant in order to fit in. 

I had no idea what rock’n roil 
was or what “hip clothes” were. No 
one would speak to me at recess. I 
was alone in the playground. 

If people did pay any attention 
to my presence, it was to give me 
disapproving glances at my funny 
hair, face, skin, and clothes. There 



My world was lost to me. My 
Indian-Canadian peers laughed at 
me because they wanted to deny 
their Indian identity which I could 
not understand. I was crying to be 
back in Nigeria where I had friends 
and felt I belonged. This Canada 
did not want me, and I did not want 
to be alone for the rest of my life. 

As years passed by, I madefriends 
and Canada gave me my new cul- 
tural identity as an “East 
Indian-Canadian.’Thaveunknow- 
inglyadopted many racist attitudes. 



I have struggled with my own cul- 
tural alienation. Living in Canada 
has led me to collaborate in a racist 
society against myself and others. 
This destroys a person’s sense of 
self and her integrity. 

I have come to realize what I am: 
amigrant.Myidentityis fragmented 
into the different worlds of my In- 
dian parents, my Canadian friends, 
and my relatives in India. I am con- 
stantly fighting to keep myself 
together as a whole. I am nowhere 
and somewhere between In- 
dia, Nigeria, and Canada. 
Rootless, Idefyscientificlaws 
of gravity and time, and 
societal laws of cultural seg- 
regation and history. 1 
depend on my powers of imagina- 
tion to create my own reality and 
fantasy. 

“As for me: I, too, like all 
migrants, am a fantasist. I 
build imaginary countries and 
try to impose them on the ones 
that exist. I, too, face the prob- 
lem of history: what to retain, 
what to dump, how to hold on 
to what memory insists on re- 
linquishing, how to deal with 
change." — Salman Rushdie, 
Shame." 



Caribbean Land 



You know I have not deserted 
you 

I will be back someday 
To dance and singas I used to do 
When! was very you 

You are the earth 
Of my flesh 

Yourrivers run through my veins 
The CanTjbean Sun and Sea 
I long to touch and kiss those 
lands again 

Can'bbean Land I will comeback 
Please wait for me 
Never forget though I am far 
away 

And it had to be this way 
You are my mother's soil 

I've travelled through the other 
lands 

Though beautiful they were too 
They do not compare to the 
Love I have for you 

Caribbean Sun and Rain 

Stars and Moon 

Soil and Sea 

Fruits and Trees 

I am coming back to you some 

day 

I jump with you in music and 
one love 



I On being the different one p W 



Power to the 
Black Children 

CALLINQ ALL BLACK KIDS 
COME IN ALL BI>\CK KIDS 
COME IN LEADERS OFTO 
MORROW 
DO YOU READ ME 

COME IN 

Power to our black kids 
Because in their bloods 
Knowledge is taking shape 
They hold the torch for freedom 
For this race 

They will free us from all 
Dependence of our past 
They will put us in the 
Running Race, like the thorough 
bred 

nurtured for the day, to flaunt its 
speed 

Blackman tomorrow is coming 
Are you ready, are you training 
The young to run and to lead 
For under the black skin 
Rows blood of gold dreams 
There is a Klondike in the 
Black woman's vein 

Look to the youth 
They hold the key to free the 
black man 
Of past bondages, 

Afn'ca will one day be free of 
tears 

Because our youths will free us 
Power to the black children 
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Lanterns 
in the afternoon 
Nikko Shrine 









J apan has always fascinated me. 
Its ancient culture, its apparently 
effortless modernization and its 
rather turbulent modern history. 

I admit that reading Shogun was 
the main reason that I ended up in 
the East Asian Studies Department 
— I wanted to understand what all 
those Japanese words in italics 
meant. Although my reasons for 
studying Japanese language and 
culture are somewhat shallow (no. 
I’m not running away from my 
own flawed culture), 1 have learned 
a lot. 1 have learned to value other 



BY Emily McCarthy 



cultures, and I have been exposed 
to other ways of living. 

Two summers ago, I spent three 
months in Japan. They were three 
long months full ofdramatic mood 
swings — from the freedom of 
being completely incomprehensi- 
ble to the loneliness of being 
completely incomprehensible — 
the classic symptoms of culture 
shock. 

It is the experiences that I had at 
the crests of these emotional waves 
that stick in my mind today, and it 
is these experiences that surface 



Festival in 
Tokyo 



when others ask me about the time 
1 spent in Japan. 

Ironically, one of my most vivid 
recollections of that summer is of 
my return, the day I landed in San 
Francisco. Big, beautiful San Fran, 
an icon of west coast pop culture. It 
was crass, dirty, noisy and crowded 
like any other big city, with one big 
exception — everything was in Eng- 
lish. 

I wandered around the down- 
town area by myself talking to 
whoever would listen. Words 
poured out of my mouth almost 



involuntarily. I talked and talked 
until 1 had worn my vocal cords 
out and bored half the city. 

I thought about how I could 
relate my experiences in Japan to 
this year’s Culturefest theme: Glo- 
bal Rhythms. It took some time, 
but I finally realized that when 
asked that inevitablequestion “Hey, 
how was Japan” (in 500 words or 
less please ’cause I’m not really all 
that interested...) the first thing 
that comes to mind is how hard it 
was to be a “visible minority”. 

How the eyes of everyone in a 
train car would automatically shift 
away when I lifted my eyes out of a 
book to look around. The shouts of 
children when 1 walked down side 
streets: “gflÿm.gflijm.'’’ (foreigner). 
The attention was rarely impolite, 
but it was ever present. I would be 
asked to be in in children’s photos 
like 1 was a movie star or an esaped 
circus act. 






I suppose it was a continually 
reinforced sense ofdifference that 1 
remember most clearly — the con- 
stant sense of being on stage. The 
first thing that people would notice 
about me was that 1 was not Japa- 
nese. Mysize, my hair, my language 
and my skin colour. Never before 
had I been part of a minority. 

Living in Canada was easy for 
me. The language spoken was my 
language. The predominant cul- 
ture was my middle-class white 
anglo culture. People in Canada 
conform to me. Here, I am what 
others differ from. 

1 found it hard to be the differ- 
ent one. Hard to be constantly seen 
for what 1 was not. 

1 guess 1 learned something 
pretty valuable that summer — 
something that 1 hope 1 will never 
forget and somethingthat will make 
me strive to create a truly 
multicultural society, not only here 
in Canada, but everywhere. 
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TUESDAY 



of the Native Friendship Centre 
l2:30-2:30pm •Leaœck 232 



Klihiiii*n('nî^ 



•Writing As a Woman In the 
Indian Community' 
3-5pm «Leacock 232 

ImitanSfiûim 
of the United Nations 
*Aton Pmserx» h Anoeri Arrietta* 
$5/$7 tXX)R PRIZES 
7pm «Leacock 132 
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WEDNESDAY 



Irish Storyteller 
4pm «The Alley 

Alfie Roberts 
3ad(Peopb&andin8 QuetscCarrada 
CuturatMisu* 

7-8l30pm « FDA Auditorium 

Dfllores Chew 

Culini Ouaicm: An kxtian Irnrr^M 
Woman's Peispeaw' 
8l30*10pm «FOA Auditorium 



THURSDAY 



Karate & Kendo demonstrations 
1 -2pm «outside Union Building 

B.eaQît Lft Blanc 

Zydeco. calun & blues 
2:30pm «The Alley 

International Food 

Featlval 

live music & cultural dancing 
S8/$10 (McGIll/General) 
6pm «Union Ballroom 
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